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ANTE-BELLUM MILLING IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


By Ernest M. Lanner, JR. 


Clemson College 


From the earliest colonial times corn mills and, to a lesser extent, flour 
mills were widely diffused throughout the settled regions of South Caro- 
lina. In the case of flour manufacturing the widespread growth of wheat 
in central South Carolina before and after the American Revolution led 
to the development of an important milling industry centered around 
Camden. Shortly before the war Joseph Kershaw erected mills on Pine 
Tree Creek, and although operations were suspended during the hostilities, 
the industry was revived on an expanded scale afterwards. By the end of 
the century three ‘‘excellent”’ mills on Pine Tree Creek were making flour 
“supposed to be equal to any in these United States.” One establishment, 
McRa and Cantey, bolted and packed 50 barrels a day. The Camden mills 
ground 40,000 bushels of wheat in 1801, much of which was shipped to 
Charleston and to the West Indies.! In addition to the mills at Camden 
small flour mills were scattered throughout the middle and back country. 
Among the larger back country mills were Lemuel J. Alston’s on the 
Reedy River and one Wadworth’s in Laurens District. Each ground 
from 12 to 16 barrels a day.” 

The steady growth of cotton after the invention of the saw gin brought 
about a gradual decline in wheat production in central South Carolina, 
and except for a brief revival during the War of 1812, the flour milling 
industry at Camden died out. However, it continued to be of some im- 
portance elsewhere for the remainder of the ante-bellum period, especially 
in the back country. 

One of the most noted of the upcountry flour millers was Vardry McBee, 
of Greenville District. As early as 1829 he built a large stone mill with 
four sets of grinding stones. This was merely the beginning, for within 
two decades he owned three flour or corn mills on the Reedy River and 
enjoyed a patronage from farmers and merchants for 100 miles around.‘ 
Old age did not seem to reduce the visionary McBee’s energy. In 1857, 
when well up in his seventies, the veteran manufacturer busied himself 


1 Ramsay’s History of South Carolina, from its First Settlement in 1670 to the Year 
1808 (2 vols. in 1, Newberry, 1858), II, 121-22; John Drayton, A View of South-Caro- 
lina, as Respects Her Natural and Civil Concerns (Charleston, 1802), 153. 

2 Ibid. 

§ Robert Mills, Statistics of South Carolina .... (Charleston, 1826), 588. 

4 His first mill cost $9,000. MS, Life of Vardry McBee [ca. 1851], Malinda P. Lan- 
drum Papers (in possession of Mrs. T. J. Mauldin, Pickens, S. C.) 
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with erecting a new mill. McBee’s largest flour mill annually ground 
20,000 bushels of wheat and 8,000 bushels of corn.® 

On the eve of secession two large flour mills were built at Charleston. 
The first, known as the Ashley Steam Mills, was erected by the firm of 
Rikers and Lythgoe near their railway car factory in the city’s suburbs, 
but they soon sold it to H. A. Latrobe and T. S. Gourdin. After added 
improvements the mill contained eight pairs of patent burr stones for 
wheat and one pair for buckwheat or rice flour. The machinery, driven 
by a 60-horsepower steam engine, could grind 300 bushels of wheat in 
10 hours. The proprietors’ greatest difficulty seemed to be the lack of a 
steady supply of wheat, and they were forced to purchase some from Vir- 
ginia. In April, 1860, a fire destroyed the mill with its stock of more than 
500 barrels of flour and 3,000 bushels of wheat. Latrobe and Gourdin 
estimated their loss to be $24,000 including interrupted business. ® 

About three weeks prior to the destruction of the Ashley Steam Mills, 
J. C. H. Claussen, a wealthy Charlestonian of German birth, began opera- 
tions in his flour mill located on Anson Street. For this purpose he had 
purchased the six-story brick building formerly used by the Charleston 
Sugar Refinery. Claussen’s factory was equipped with many labor-saving 
machines, one of which automatically weighed the grain in a hopper 
when it was first brought into the plant. An elevator thence carried it to 
the top fioor where the processing began. The wheat was fanned, sifted, 
and relieved of smut entirely by machinery. It was then fed by patent 
silent feeders into four pairs of French burr runners grinding at the rate 
of 200 revolutions a minute. Each runner was four feet in diameter. The 
newly-ground flour was bolted in one of six chests, each having four reels 
of fine cloth. Claussen also used machinery to pack his flour. As was the 


5 Alex McBee to Pinckney McBee, Feb. 11, 1857, William Pinckney McBee Papers 
(South Caroliniana Library, Columbia). In 1850 McBee’s establishments included a 
cotton mill, a paper mill, three flour or corn mills, a sawmill, a saddlery, and a tan- 
nery, all employing 62 workers. His capital investment was $69,300. McBee’s largest 
flour mill produced half as much flour as the three Camden mills did in 1801. MS, 
Seventh Census, 1850, Products of Industry, South Carolina: Greenville District 
(Historical Commission, Columbia). Two mills with a combined capital of $17,500 
were located in Pendleton District in 1820. They probably belonged to Major Lewis 
and Samuel Maverick at Rock Mills village and Elias Earle at Centreville. Earle’s 
was a three-story building, part stone, which housed two pairs of grinding stones. 
Fourth Census, 1820, Manufactures (Washington, 1823). Earle’s property was described 
in the Pendleton Messenger, Aug. 6, 1823. In 1826 Robert Mills stated that Lewis and 
Maverick owned the largest mill in the district. Richland District also had ‘several 
excellent merchant mills.’”’ Statistics of South Carolina, 677, 721. When the mill of F. 
L. J. Pride burned in York District later the loss was said to be $15,000. Columbia 
Southern Chronicle, July 6, 1842. 

6 Charleston Mercury, Jan. 5, 1860; Charleston Daily Courier, June 9, 1859, April 
5, 1860. 
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case with Latrobe and Gourdin, Claussen had to look outside the State 
for an adequate supply of wheat. Most of his was obtained from the Lexing- 
ton, Concord, and Charlotte regions of North Carolina. Operating under 
two 12-hour shifts, his mill was capable of grinding 300 barrels of flour 
in 24 hours.’ 

Besides the lack of a steady supply of home-grown wheat, another draw- 
back to commercial flour milling on a large scale in South Carolina was the 
absence of rigid inspection laws. As early as 1796 the State established a 
system of regulations covering bolting, casks, weights, and so on. There 
were to be inspection stations at Georgetown, Granby, Charleston, Vienna, 
and Camden. The law was in force for six years,’ and from time to time 
subsequent legislatures passed additional measures of regulation. These 
apparently were never rigidly enforced, for during the agitation for manu- 
facturing in the 1840’s several newspapers pointed out that South Caro- 
lina flour suffered on the New York and other markets to which it was 
sometimes shipped because it was often poorly packed and frequently 
sour.’ 

In 1850 the General Assembly enacted legislation designed to enforce 
uniform packing, inspection, grading, and branding of all flour offered for 
sale or export in Charleston.!° The forthcoming good results, if any, were 
short-lived. In 1856 two Spanish ships entered Charleston harbor in search 
of 500 barrels of flour fit for export. Their captains offered $7.00 a barrel 
but found none, although there was an abundant supply on the market 
in sacks and ill-conditioned barrels selling from $5.50 to $5.75. Empty- 
handed, the ships weighed anchor and went elsewhere. The appearance 
of the Ashley Steam Mills and Claussen’s probably enabled foreign vessels 
to procure well-packed flour of good quality in Charleston, for in the year 
ending June 30, 1860, over 5,000 barrels were exported from the port at 
an average of $6.52 a barrel." 

The corn mills were usually small, the average mill being housed in a 
frame building on a small stream which furnished power to the machinery. 
A single pair of grinding stones, one bolting cloth, gearing, and a water- 
wheel usually constituted the chief equipment. Seldom was more than 

7 Ibid., March 29, 1860. Claussen’s property was valued at $64,000. MS, Highth 
Census, 1860, Free Inhabitants, South Carolina: Charleston District (National 
Archives). 

§ Statutes at Large (cited as Stat.), V, 290-96. 

* Charleston Mercury, June 18, Dec. 30, 1847; Charleston Courier, March 18, 1847; 
Columbia South Carolinian, March 24, 1848. 

10 Stat., XII, 9-11. 

1A. G. Summer (ed.), The South Carolina Agriculturist ... (Columbia, 1856), 


98; Report of the Secretary of the Treasury . . . June 30, 1860 (Washington, 1860), 348- 
49, 
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one miller employed to run a single establishment, and frequently it was 
only a part-time job. A gristmill normally served only the immediate 
area, or the factory or plantation that possessed it. Usually the larger 
plantations and manufacturing establishments in the state had their own 
gristmills, many of which ground all types of grain.” The census returns 
for 1840 reported 1,177 gristmills and flour mills in South Carolina. There 
were probably as many mills, or nearly so, in 1860 as in 1840; albeit the 
census listed only 270, whose annual production was valued at $1,757,174.8 

Rice milling consists of removing the husks and polishing the grains. 
During the colonial period this service was generally performed on the 
rice plantation by slave labor. The rice was placed in mortars, and the 
Negroes, using hand-operated pestles, slowly pounded off the husks and 
polished the grains. 

From time to time inventions appeared for improved methods of milling 
rice, by hand or animal power, but commercial milling on a toll or cash 
basis did not appear until after the American Revolution. It received its 
impetus from two ingenious mechanics, Jonathan Lucas and Jonathan 
Lucas, Jr. In 1787 the elder Lucas built a water-powered mill on the 
Santee River and a few years later built another near Charleston. In 1801 
the two Lucases erected on the Cooper River the first toll mill for clean- 
ing rice in South Carolina. They also built mills powered by the tides, 
and in 1817 the elder Lucas set up a steam-powered rice mill, the first in 
the United States. Thus by their efforts the father and son attracted 
considerable toll business and initiated the movement which brought 
much of the lucrative rice milling industry to Charleston.“ In 1804 at 
least four mills at Charleston were advertising to pound rice on toll, and 


12 All the larger iron companies and most cotton mills owned gristmills and, less 
frequently, sawmills. Contemporary sheriffs’ sales reveal that many larger planta- 
tions possessed sawmills, gristmills, tanneries, and distilleries. 

13 Sixth Census, 1840, Statistics (Washington, 1841), 200. In 1860 returns from only 
eight South Carolina districts appeared to approach an accurate count, and even in 
these the number may have been short. Nine districts, including populous Richland, 
reported none, while the remainder were obviously incomplete. Charleston listed only 
three gristmills, and Edgefield registered an unexplained drop from 81 in 1850 to 14 
in 1860. MSS, Seventh Census, 1850, Eighth Census, 1860, Products of Industry, South 
Carolina (Historical Commission); Highth Census, 1860, Manufactures (Washington, 
1865), 559. In 1848 Charleston had two steam-powered and a dozen animal-powered 
gristmills. J. L. Dawson and H. W. DeSaussure, Census of the City of Charleston, 1848, 
172. A correspondent to the Edgefield Advertiser, Sept. 10, 1856, listed the names of 
30 sawmills and gristmills destroyed recently by a freshet near the Lexington and 
Edgefield border. He added that he had forgotten the names of several others. 

14 Yearbook—1883. City of Charleston, 434-37. 
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at the close of the War of 1812 twice that many in the vicinity were seeking 
public patronage.® 

In 1846 Robert F. W. Allston reported that the usual method for pound- 
ing rice was to place four and one-half bushels of grain in each of several 
semi-ellipsoid mortars made of the heart of pine. In each mortar the rice 
was pounded by a pestle, weighing from 240 to 280 pounds, also made 
of the heart of pine and sheathed at the foot with perforated sheet iron 
resembling the rough surfaces of a grater. The pestles were attached by 
levers to a shaft that gave them from 44 to 48 strokes per minute. In 
two hours, or possibly a little less time, the rice was sufficiently pounded 
to be screened and graded. This was accomplished by placing it on the 
slightly elevated end of a long horizontal rolling screen consisting of a 
series of wire sieves that became coarser and coarser toward the lower 
end. Thus the rice was separated into various grades as it passed through 
the screen.!® 

In 1848 six rice mills with an aggregate of 155 pestles were in operation 
at Charleston. All but one were driven by steam power. Of these firms the 
outstanding ones were Chisolms’ Rice Mill, the Cannonsborough Mills, 
and the West Point Mills.” 

Chisolms’ Rice Mill, at the foot of Tradd Street, was founded by A. W. 
or George Chisolm during the late 1820’s and later became the property 
of R. T. Chisolm and Sons.'* By 1850 this mill, with 80 workers, was 
annually pounding 20,000 barrels of rice valued at $500,000. In January, 
1859, the main plant and most of the adjoining buildings were destroyed 
by fire at a loss of $80,000 to the Chisolms. In spite of the catastrophe 
the proprietors immediately built a new four-story brick structure and 
by June were busy installing the new machinery for a 36-pestle mill. A 
large 200-horsepower steam engine requiring 10 boilers was placed in a 


15 Those operating in 1815 were the Mepkin Mill, Two Brothers’ Mill, Elwood 
Mill, Washo Mills, Belvidere Mill, Middlebury Mill, Daniel’s Island Mill, and the 
William S. Bennett Mill. Charleston Courter, Jan. 2, May 22, 1804, Feb. 22, March 
8,10, 18, 31, May 3, June 3, 1815. 

16 Inventions had improved the methods of cleaning rice. Lewis Dupre held a 
patent, 1809, for a winnowing screen pendulum; Jonathan Lucas, Jr., 1808, for hulling 
and cleaning husks, 1819, for hulling and polishing; Jacob Read, 1809, for hulling and 
pounding husks; John L. Norton, 1823, for hulling rice by steam. R. F. W. Allston, 
“The Rice Plant,’’ DeBow’s Review (New Orleans, 1846-1880), I (1846), 343-49. In 
1829 John Ravenel invented a new rice machine that was light, compact, and whose 
mortars were made of wire. The pestles gave 100 strokes a minute. Charleston Courier, 
Sept. 29, 1829. 

17 Dawson and DeSaussure, Census of Charleston, 1848, 172. 

18 John E. Land, Charleston: Her Trade, Commerce and Industries, 1883-4... 
(Charleston, 1884), 139; Yearbook—1883, Charleston, 436-37. 
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separate structure nearby. In connection with the establishment the Chis- 
olms erected several other buildings which included a cooperage, a gas 
plant, and a storehouse with a capacity of 150,000 bushels of rough rice. 
A separate steam engine was installed to operate the elevators for loading 
vessels alongside the mill. The Chisolms secured most of their machinery, 
boilers, and steam engines from local foundries. When completed the new 
factory required over 150 workers to run it. In full operation the factory 
could have easily pounded more than $1,000,000 worth of rice a year.” 

The Cannonsborough Mills were begun in 1825 by Thomas Bennett, a 
wealthy Charleston planter and later governor of South Carolina. In 1847 
he gave the mills to his son-in-law Jonathan Lucas, III, the grandson of 
the early inventor, and in 1858, after Lucas’ death, the Cannonsborough 
Mill and Wharf Company purchased the establishment. The chief stock- 
holders were Charles M. Furman, James B. Campbell, J. C. Blum, and 
Thomas Bennett Lucas. The property included a 22-pestle mill driven by 
steam and a 14-pestle tide rice mill, behind which lay an 87-acre pond. 
The land contained one-third of a mile of Ashley River frontage.?° 

The largest of all ante-bellum rice mills in South Carolina was the West 
Point Mills, built on the Ashley River in 1839 by Jonathan Lucas, III. 
At the time of his death in 1853 this 40-pestle factory, powered by two 
low pressure English engines, could pound 120 barrels of rice in 24 hours, 
and after the machinery was overhauled five years later, its capacity was 
increased to 200 barrels, surpassing the Chisolms’ output. The main factory 
was housed in a four-story brick building. As was the case with the Chisolms 
the West Point Mills had workers’ quarters, a cooperage, wharves, and a 
rough rice storehouse. Also there was a carpenter’s shop, a small flour 
mill, and a blacksmith shop containing two forges.” 

In 1859 the veteran machinist William Lebby, acting as trustee of the 
West Point Mills Company, purchased the entire property for $97,000. 
The associates of this bold enterprise were 20 well-known planters, mer- 
chants, and businessmen, nearly all of whom belonged to socially and 
politically prominent Charleston families. Among the investors were ex- 
governors Robert F. W. Allston and William Aiken, and the wealthy 


19 The Chisolms’ machinery was capable of cleaning 175 barrels of rice in 24 hours. 
The large steam engine was built by the Phoenix Iron Works, and J. M. Eason and 
Brother furnished much of the other machinery. Charleston Daily Courier, Jan. 10, 
June 9, 1859. For the year ending June 1, 1860, the mill pounded $565,000 worth of 
rice. The company was capitalized at $165,000. MS, Eighth Census, 1860, Products 
of Industry, South Carolina: Charleston District. 

20 Land, Charleston: Her Trade, Commerce and Industries, 167-68; Charleston 
County, Deeds, Books Y-11, pp. 520-22, Y-13, pp. 45-47. The property of Jonathan 
Lucas, III, was advertised for sale in the Charleston Daily Courier, July 2, 1853. 

21 Ibid., July 2, 1853, Nov. 16, 1859, Nov. 14, 1860. 
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planter Daniel Heyward. In addition to the factory and its premises the 
new company owned 89 Negro slaves.” 

Fire plagued all the Charleston rice mills. After Chisolms’ was burned 
in 1859, the larger of the two Cannonsborough mills was destroyed in 
February, 1860, and the West Point Mills the following November.” 
The proprietors of the latter carried $45,500 insurance on the property 
and immediately commenced rebuilding the factory. The next year the 
state legislature incorporated the West Point Mills Company with a 
capital of $200,000.4 

Some rice continued to be milled on plantations, and commercial mills 
were located at various places in the tidewater region, but the chief center 
besides Charleston was Georgetown. By 1860 this district produced almost 
half of the South Carolina rice; therefore, it was quite natural for several 
large mills to spring up on Winyah Bay. During the 1840’s Benjamin King 
and Robert F. W. Allston owned rice mills in that district. King’s was a 
20-pestle steam-powered mill, while Allston’s, built in 1837, used water 
or tide power until about 1850. Thereafter, Allston’s mill, converted to 
steam power, earned as much as $15,000 a year. The proprietor paid a 
full-time miller from $450 to $900 per year to operate it.” 

In 1860 there were 12 rice mills in the Georgetown area. Although none 
was as large as Chisolms’ Rice Mill or the West Point Mills, their com- 
bined capital totaled $480,000; their labor force, 380 workers; and their 
yearly output of 55,500 barrels of rice was valued at $1,110,000. The value 
of all rice milled in South Carolina was undoubtedly well over $2,000,000 
a year. This far exceeded that of any other state.?* Together rice, wheat, 


22 Other members were William, Alfred, and Francis Ravenel, Theodore Stoney, 
Charles H. West, Joseph D. Aiken, Charles, Henry, and William Lowndes, William 
Mazyck, James Legare, Alfred Huger, Joseph Izard, William C. Heyward, Robert 
Pringle, and Robert Mure. Charleston County, Deeds, Book Y-13, pp. 447-55. MS, 
Kighth Census, 1860, Slaves, South Carolina: Charleston District (National Ar- 
chives). Daniel Heyward’s property was valued at $500,000 and William Aiken’s 
at $300,000. Zbid., Free Inhabitants, South Carolina: Charleston District, 

*8 Charleston Daily Courier, Feb. 27, Nov. 14, 1860. 

*4 Shares were to be sold at $5,000 each. Stat., XII, 773. 

*5 Allston, ‘“The Rice Plant,’ loc. cit., I, 344; J. Harold Easterby (ed.), The South 
Carolina Rice Plantation as Revealed in the Papers of Robert F. W. Alliston (Chicago, 
1945), 19-48. 

26 Printed census returns 1860 included only mills in Georgetown District. Chi- 
solms’ Rice Mill is in manuscript returns, but no other Charleston firms. Highth 
Census, 1860, Manufactures, 559; MS, Eighth Census, 1860, Products of Industry, 
South Carolina. The 1859 rice crop for the United States amounted to over 187,000,000 
pounds, for South Carolina 119,100,528 pounds, and for Georgetown District 55,805,- 
385 pounds. Eighth Census, 1860, Agriculture (Washington, 1864), 129, 185. Almost 
one-fourth of the United States crop of 1859 was exported in the rough state. Report 
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and corn milling accounted for approximately one-third of the value of 
all goods manufactured in South Carolina on the eve of the Civil War.” 





of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1860, 338-39. Probably the same proportion of the 
South Carolina crop was exported in the rough state. As approximately 891 pounds 
of rough rice made one barrel (550 pounds) of milled rice, the Georgetown and Charles- 
ton factories were capable of processing the entire state crop. 

27 After allowance for errors and omissions, the annual value of manufactured 
products in South Carolina in 1860 was about $10,500,000. 


FORD, MacKEWN, CARMICHAELL EPITAPHS 
Contributed by E. Minpy Burton 


The following is from a small tombstone about fifty yards from Givhans 
Ferry State Park, upstream, on a high bluff overlooking the Edisto River: 

Sacred To the Memory of Mary E. Ford, Daughter of Elijah and Eliza- 
beth Ford, who departed this life December 5th 1818 aged 3 months 
29 Days. [Verse] 


Mr. Alston C. Badger sent the following from a tombstone on the so- 
called Lowndes Tract, near the Moberry School on the Parkers Ferry 
Road above Rantowles. The stone is a flat slab mounted on six supports. 

In Grateful Memory of Robert MacKewn, Jun.r who died the 16th 
day of December 1764 aged 38 years. This stone is placed over his re- 
mains by his daughter 8. H. .. . An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 

To the memory of James Carmichaell, Son of Daniel Carmichaell Esq. 
Merchant, New York. The deceased came to this place for recovery of 
his health but at last died of consumption and went to sleep with his 
fathers in perfect peace on the 20th day of December 1829. Age 18 years 
and six months. 
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THE JOURNAL OF ROBERT MILLS, 1828-1830* 
Edited by Hennia CoHEN 


Tulane University 


The following journal gives an account of Mills’ last months in South Carolina, 
where he had been employed as State Architect and Engineer; of his work on the 
Washington Monument at Baltimore; and of his efforts to establish himself in 
Washington. The entries are often irregular and do not always follow in chronologi- 
cal order. This situation arises in part from Mills’ custom of adding information to 
earlier entries and his utilizing empty space at the bottom of the pages for later 
notations. 

The manuscript consists of eighty-four closely written pages bound in a small 
notebook. The first fifty-one pages are devoted to the journal proper, and the final 
entry is on the top fourth of a right hand page. Mills then reversed the booklet and 
used the remaining pages for mathematical calculations, rough sketches, notes on 
building materials and processes, and memoranda on various subjects. Three blank 
pages separate these random notes from the journal proper. This section of the 
notebook has been omitted 

The journal was available to Mrs. H. M. P. Gallagher, author of Robert Mills: 
Architect of the Washington Monument (New York, 1935). An appendix to her book 
includes ‘Quotations and Abstracts” from the journal but these constitute little 
more than a sampling. In the biography itself, she fails to make any considerable 
use of the material contained in the journal. However, she selected as illustrations 
five of the sketches contained in it, indicated here in footnotes. 

This manuscript, along with other Mills papers, was presented to the Howard- 
Tilton Library of Tulane University by Moise Goldstein, architect, of New Orleans. 
It is used here with the permission of Tulane University. In preparing it for publica- 
tion I have modernized the punctuation and expanded abbreviations. Otherwise the 
manuscript has been carefully followed. 


December 27, [1828]. Wrote Sarah! and enclosed blank note for Col. Bland- 
ing,? and previously wrote Mr. Daniel and sent blank note and request 
that he would advance Col. Bilanding] 50$ on account of house rent. 
Sent to Mr. Daniels a roll containing design for the Eutaw monument,’ 


* His diary of 1803 was printed in this Magazine, LI (1950), No. 4. His ‘‘Daily 
Journal’’ of 1816 appeared in the Maryland Historical Magazine, XXX (1935), No. 3. 
For six of his letters, 1804-1825, see this Magazine, XX XIX (1938), No. 3. 

1 Sarah Jane Mills Evans (1811-1894), eldest daughter of Robert Mills. See, Gal- 
lagher, op. cit., pp. 185-86. 

2 Abram Blanding (1776-1839), S.C. superintendent of public works from 1822 to 
1827. 

3 Gen. Nathanael Greene defeated the British at Eutaw Springs on Sept. 8, 1781. 
The monument designed by Mills was never erected. 
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proposed to be erected at the Eutaw Springs to commemorate [the battle] 
fought there. Wrote Major Hamilton‘ on the atlas of the state (Congress). 
Wrote Gov. Van Buren’ New York on the subject of rendering the New 
York Canal capable of being used during the Winter by the boats running 
on the Ice. 


1829 
January 1st. 
“The year rolls round and steals away 
The breath which first it gave 
Where ’ere we are, what ’ere we be 
We’r travelling to the grave. 
Great God on what a slender thread 
Hang everlasting things... .’’ 
[Six lines deleted.] 


With humble gratitude for thy loving kindness and tender mercies O my 
Father, and would beseech thee to forgive all my shortcomings, and what 
thy pure eye may have seen amiss in me or mine throughout this past 
year. Take us under thy special care and protection during the present 
year. Enable each of us as a family to grow in grace and in the knowledge 
of God and increase in faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 


COOLING HOMES IN SUMMER 


Pass a column of air through a tunnel sunk deep under ground previous to letting 
it into the house. Thus the temperature will be lowered if in Summer and raised if 
in Winter. 


Tooth ache drops—Alum reduced to an impalpable powder 2 drachms. Nitrous 
Spirits of ether 7 drachms mixed and applied to the teeth proved good in 95 cases 
in 100. 


Actual weight of blocks forming the Statue to the W[ashington] monument 
furnished by Mr. Causici, Sculptor.® 


July 1829 


tons 
Bt RIN 0 cos cdi oie carseat aly bc RETURN E CO EC ae 7 
OF RR PRI na eR i Se Se IN ie aE dae eR EN ly. 5 
IO nn «Cate <9 8 SE BS cgidtiain oS glide eae MORK a0dw scaly ake 42 


Tons 164 


4 Probably James Hamilton (1786-1857), Major in the War of 1812 and member of 
Congress from §.C., 1822-29. See DAB, VIII, 187. 
5 Martin Van Buren, 8th President. Elected governor of New York in 1828. Re- 
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| Ropes 


Rule to calculate the strength of a rope of hemp is multiply by 200 the square of 
its number of inches. The product will express in pound{[s] the practical strain it 
| may be safely loaded with. Example. Girth of a rope of 2’ diameter. = 6.25 x 6.25 
= 39.06. 39.06 x 200 = 812/00. For the utmost strength that a rope will draw[?] 
before it breaks take } of the square of the girth. Example. Square of the girth of 2’ 
rope 39 + 7% ton[{s] which is twice above the safe strain. Example. [Ilegible}. 


Accounts out for Atlases’ and Maps: 


ies ATA AOUIAOOY, PATER Bo 5. Sicidleciciacs Faken wGsials wR e nega Ste > aawiaie $18. 
Mr. Charles Mayrant of Charleston Ditto for Kinloch Estate............ 18.50 
Ae PAttereOn, TAAPNWOLY (OTACT). 6.5.05 60s 2 daswais <wdd Se cvs veces cseens ly 
ns CE scans cas Fees Asis auld gin keea V6 wbSke 6 xaos oan 18. 
DU oMIEMN EE CIE ReEN Sa cra vang ere a o-3.8 cere avacece, octiuste soot Cmiere heel one Ee; 
SDA MINER IRMA SRY 35 Sn SP Bc oui nl cae bya, jain mcs ele ie aches, yaa ede oot ahalecd 17. 
Be NAAN AIR i adie IIPS Bn 9 Fs faclace A SIA .0ye Wises dahadcdie og.6 wee Daren Li. 
Col. Simkins, Edgefield, has 3 copies to sell...................0.00000- 51.50 
J. B. Harrison, Greenville, has 3 copies (2 to B.)...............00 0000s 51.00 
ea GTAT el ACAMINAONT Sy CIION «68 6s ca ne f° RS 6.6 sane a1 59,0: 0,4. 06a epahs 9)0, 00,0 m.0508 55.50 
ie. MS ONIN SUM oo dn ce so 0.0 nie casoldls QF s <b aeicio mae als 18.50 
eh i sa cack ssetisnsvetscneesanchacssqucbas 24. 
L ACATUEUOH, ADIMONS. LUN GIUEO ss... 5 Reid coco c cise cessencecensescesas 10. 
DAO WMOD GO HORLOL eLIGLO 25 crea 3, <,-.016 0.0, 9.9 cig's FH os uae ong oe tem aedqee 10. 
i nia 4.4 sik ats a EN: + 44,0 4 ws pen He ERR els |S 12. 
ARATIOTE OC ROG:, MOE, GiGIUGO. . . cece cb cess coes besten si ertasececes 9. 
ESTE Le Pa" SOCTE a aan? Nair CO a a a 6. 
SPIGT OR COED TOODEOUUTI, Gs, 56 gs.) osc. o's o:0 0:0 0 o'0 evie b-sie, sjace'e #a.0.0 oa seas es 
A BN OMNES Re de RO FINN 5a hg 55. 5:'bty.9 she) BS a soioid 0 4c orsBSip lope 0-4. bo 6. 
SAE VMN D or NNT Us B60 60S oo 6 « 0 fsin.0, 90 6:4.000, 4 bee, 9.@ Soo ip ore Vids de1e oon e ws 10. 
nok, SORMMINONE E71, UPMPORMOUTE, BO... ice te atcewsecrecsccns 10. 
NE MII, DS oe: Fie Oo v'inis on cd ks vwdale HEC sbcaine coeasees 12. 
ALOT TEL ERAMIMUE NO, «5a 2 oi, Ces) Adee didlo lala ee je\wislaie'e 10 sidia enieje acs 7.50 
BANG et ANAND EMIT ies DANN a coos a Sah 0d ws abe, apse dewy Gimsesa: Sovmaerds «slo Ly ae 


Mr. Jaggent, 10 maps. Mr. Wilson 5 maps. Mr. Bryan 5 maps. 
Mr. Plant, Columbia, maps. 
Dr. Blanding [space] copies of DeKalb.® 
[Marginal note] Order for 22 maps on Mr. McKibbin. Mr. McK[ibbin] had 6 
At[las] copies. 2 paid for. 





signed to become secretary of state in March, 1829. Mill had previously corresponded 
with his predecessor, DeWitt Clinton (1769-1828), on the same subject. 

6 Enrico Causici, Italian sculptor, pupil of Canova. In 1823 he carved decorations 
for the rotunda of the capitol. 

7Mills’ Atlas of The State of South Carolina (Philadelphia, 1826). 
§ An engraving from a drawing by Mills of the DeKalb Monument at Camden which 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


To find the circumference of a circle, new rule. 3 side of the square plus the diam- 
eter of the circle = to the circumference. Given diameter 120 feet. Square meas- 
ured [?] 85 then 85 + 85 + 85 + 120 = 375 feet. The actual measurement give 
the circle a circumference of 376 feet. 


Weight of the Statue of Washington for the Monument. [The left hand margin 
contains two rough sketches of the statue.] 
average dementions. 
16 X 6 = 96 X 4 = 384 
384 x 200 = 76800 
36800 


2000 /40000 Total weight 20 tons. Weight of each piece about 7 tons. 


Washington. Born in County of Westmoreland Virginia, 11th February, 1732. 
At 21 offered his services to Gov. Dinwiddie. 1774 appointed to the command of 
the armies, 14,500 men. In 1776 compelled Lord Howe to evacuate Boston. 1777 
defeats the British at Princeton. 1780 defeats the British at Yorkton. 1783 Resigns 
his commission at Annap[page torn]. 1789 Elected President of the United States. 
1797 Resi[page torn]. 1799 December 14. Died aged 68. 


LIME 


100 parts gives from 54 to 85. Of pure lime 36 to 1. Of Silex 6 to 2, Alumine 
4 to 11 of Magnesia [page torn]. [The left margin contains a labelled drawing of 
“revolving steam engine.’’] 

Idea of a Revolving Steam Engine with One Valve A always up and two Stop 
pieces B rising and falling. To the valve A is affixed a rim [?] reaching outward of 
the cyclinder AB which has a set of cogs attached and which revolves with the 
valve A & communicates a continued circular motion which may be communicated 
to the wheels geared to it. 


ASCENT OF INCLINED PLANES 


For every 3’ minutes rise allow one horse more. In every 17’ rise the power is 


reduced 1. In 34’—2. In 52’—3. 1° = 92.4 foot rise. 2° = 184 feet. 36’ = 55 foot 
rise. At [illegible figures] or 216 foot rise in the mile a Locomotive Engine expends 
all its force to propel itself forward. Upon a level the Engine will overcome a re- 
sistance = the 25th part of its weight: if the acclivity of the plane be the 25th 
part of its length, then the whole adhesion of the Engine will be required to drag 
itself forward and nothing will be left for the load. This is the limit of such Engines. 

Horse Power. In an ascent equal to 8° [page torn] whole power of the horse is 
expended i{n over]coming his own gravity. Weight of horse [page torn] ¢ths of his 
exertions necessary [two words illegible]. 





he designed. Copies are owned by the Caroliniana Library at the University of South 
Carolina and the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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Friction. The 200th part of weight on a level [sentence uncompleted. At least 
one page is missing. ] 


January 3 [1829]. Wrote Mr. Bennett relating to Railways and my plan 
being recommended at Baltimore, Lackawanna, New York and by those 
Gentlemen mentioned in the Report of this committee. Sent my Pamplet 
on Rail Roads.® 

Wrote also Carey & Lea relating to work of Railways. Wallace & McFie 
on account. Mrs. H. Ely, Augusta, and enclosed five $. to purchase 1/2 
dozen C[illegible] Geography, 1 dozen Slates and 100 S[late] pencils and 
10 copy books.?° 
Sarah sent her [three illegible words] letter and 2 $. 


Humphries’s Received cash 25 

for stores paid Thomas [?] 22. 

Wagon paid Douglas 15 

cash 2. 

[illegible] 1 
IDEA 


of the mode of hoisting the Statue cf Washington. In consequence of the small- 
ness of the base for a machine to be raised upon, it was necessary to devise a plan 
of machine which [A small diagram labelled ‘‘Plan’” follows] would throw the whole 
weight to be hoisted upon the center of the column and that the weight and power 
would be so disposed that one would counter-balance each other and thus produce 
an equal [word illegible]. Height of the column 161. 





Weight of 1st block 7 tons. 

2nd ditto 5 

3rd ditto 4} 
Whole weight 164 tons. 


The rope necessary to support 7 tons with safety working with one moveable 
block must be not less than 12 inches in diameter say 2 inches. Length of rope 500 
feet. [Sketch of column and hoisting device in center of page, is reproduced in 
Gallagher, op. cit. facing p. 101.] 


January 8th. Engaged in projecting a diagram of the world showing the 

course and distance of the most important places from Philadelphia. 

Projected on the plan of Mercator. Also a diagram a South Carolina. 
Idea for a plan for reducing the friction of carriage wheels on Railroads. 
When the wheel is fixed to the axle, instead of [illegible word] this axle 

to turn in a box in the common way, to make it work against a ball fixed 
® Probably Mills’ A Treatise on Inland Navigation (Baltimore, 1820). 


10 Kliza Mills periodically conducted private schools in order to supplement the 
family income. 
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in a suitable manner for this purpose. [Sketch of cross section of carriage 
wheel and detail of ball bearing resting upon axle, is reproduced facing 
p. 179 in Gallagher, op. cit., labelled ‘Pioneer Railroad to the Pacific.’ 


Business 


Wrote Mr. Winchester" and enclosed him drawings of the Trophies for the 
Washington monument. [Small sketch in left hand margin.] Sketch of the 
Design for the Trophies. Wrote Mr. Causici, also, the sculptor, on the 
same subject. 


Saturday, January 10. Wrote Mr. Black in answer to his letter on Rail 
Roads. Wrote Mr. Jenkins, Columbia, and enclosed $5 and an order on 
Mr. Piillegible]t for 15 maps. Amount of account 25$. Wrote Sarah and 
enclosed $5. Wrote Mr. Davis” and sent him the work of W. L. Smith" 
on the Constitutions of the Several States &c with remarks recommending 
a plan of the work in a new form namely, Table Number 1 Legislative, 
to be divided into sections of 6 states each so as to allow each section to 
be put upon a single page (two sides) of a duodecimo size. Also to add a 
table of population of the states and a statistical table. 


January 17. Wrote Dr. Jones, Patent Office, City Washington and sent 
him drawing and description of the improvement in carriage wheels to 
reduce friction. [Three sketches of the “improvement” follow.] The principle 
of this improvement consist in substitution in the place of the fixed bed 
whereon the axle knee rolls, a rotary one in the form of a friction roller. 

To enable the wheels to adapt themselves to the [illegible word] of a 
Railway the friction wheel blocks may be made to traverse on a center 
so as to give when required. 


January 24. Wrote Carey Lee and Carey explanatory notes of certain 
points of friction advanced in the work on Railroads. Engaged during the 
interval of leisure this past week writing an abstract of Chemistry in 
Q[uestions] and A[nswers] for the use of schools. 


February 14 [1829]. Wrote Mr. Bennett relative to Rail road and Statis- 


11 David Winchester, Treasurer of the Board of Managers for the Washington 
monument. 

12.8. Davis of Abbeville who edited an edition of Smith’s Comparative View of 
the Constitutions of the Several States . . . published in 1832. See, Sabins Dictionary, 
XXI, 200-201. 

18 William Loughton Smith (c. 1758-1812), South Carolina congressman and 
pamphleteer, See, DAB, XVII, 365-66. 
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, tics. Wrote Daughter Sarah and enclosed blank note for Col. Blanding. 
; Anna and Mary wrote to Virginia. 


February 26. Wrote Sarah and enclosed $20 dollar bill for Col. Blanding 
and 5$ Virginia bills for herself. Engaged in writing heads of an architectual 
work. 


February 25. Mr. Tatem took charge of roll of drawings of Masonic Hall 
(directed to Mr. Hughs, care of T. W. Bacot) to Augusta to be forwarded 
to Charleston. [Floor plans and elevations for a “Gothic Front” and 
“Greek Front” for the Masonic Hall at Charleston follow. Reproduced 
facing p. 178 in Gallagher, op. cit., and erroneously labelled “‘Diary Page 
Showing Two Studies for the Savannah Masonic Hall.”’] 


14 Mills’ Statistics of South Carolina (Charleston, 1826). 


(To be continued) 














THE SOUTH CAROLINA COLLEGE DUEL OF 1833 
By Wiiu1am E. WaALKER* 


The practice of dueling prevailed in South Carolina until the first of 
the 20th Century. This South Carolina College episode which occurred 
in 1833 illustrates the extremes to which men, particularly young men, 
went to “inspire the proprieties of society’ by duels. 

J. Marion Sims describes this affair in detail. It seems that two young 
students, who were the best of friends, Adams, of Richland County, and 
Roach, of Colleton, both took hold of a dish of trout simultaneously in 
Stewart’s Hall. It being considered a matter of honor when a person first 
seized a dish of food to reserve it as his own, both young men refused to 
release the dish. They glared at each other, and finally Roach relinquished 
his claim, warning Adams that he would see him after supper. One would 
think a fistfight would have occurred. Such was not the case in those 
days! Roach asked Adams how he could insult him, to which Adams 
replied that it had already been done and “‘ ‘Sir, you will hear from me.’ ”? 

The duel was fought at Lightwood Knot Springs, probably in the month 
of October 1833. The date has not been accurately determined; however, 
the Euphradian Literary Society Minutes, October 19, 1833, records the 
passage of a resolution to drape the rostrum with crape and to devote a 
page of their proceedings to register John G. Adams “‘as a tribute of respect 
and esteem for the memory of our deceased friend and brother.’ A page 
was thus devoted, for Roach killed Adams, and Roach himself received a 
wound which left him lame the remainder of his short life. He died three 
or four years later, having become addicted to alcohol and spells of re- 
morse for having shot his best friend.‘ 

Dr. Sims states that the strange part of the duel was that David J. 
McCord, a distinguished lawyer of South Carolina, and Pierce Butler, 
later governor, acted as advisor and second, respectively. This is indeed 
strange. Sims’ account has been quoted by D. D. Wallace® in his out- 
standing History of South Carolina and Dr. Green in his story of the Uni- 
versity.® All three men have expressed shock and surprise at these men 


* Darlington School, Rome, Georgia. 

1 J. Marion Sims, The Story of My Life, (New York: 1884), p. 88. 

2 Ibid., p. 89. 

3’ Euphradian Minutes of 1823-1833, MS Division, South Caroliniana Library, 
University of South Carolina. 

4 Sims, Life. See pp. 88-91 for account of duel. Sims does not give date. 

5 (New York: 1934), III, 88. 

6 Edwin L. Green, A History of the University of South Carolina (Columbia: 1916), 
pp. 244-246. 
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having participated in the duel. Dr. Sims quotes no source of information, 
but he merely says that a duel occurred shortly after he left the college.’ 
At this time Sims was probably studying medicine with Dr. Churchill in 
Lancaster, Sims’ home. Therefore the story must have been told to Sims 
by some other person. Also one must remember that his autobiography 
was written in 1883, fifty years after the duel. 

In the trustees’ minutes® one can find a letter dated November 27, 1833, 
by Robert Henry, secretary of the faculty, which throws light on the 
subject. The first part of the letter recommends the conferring of degrees 
on the qualified seniors. The second part reads as follows: 


“It has been the painful duty of the Faculty to report for expulsion, Mr. Robert 
Campbell, Mr. George Hails, formerly members of the Junior Class for having 
been engaged as seconds in a duel. The principals in this unahppy affair previously 
used the precaution to dissolve their connection with the College by taking dis- 
mission.’”? 


The trustees acted on the first part of the letter and confirmed it, but 
no action on the second part of the letter has been recorded in the minutes. 
It might have been accepted as a matter of course, or else overlooked, for 
in the catalogue of that year'® one finds that these two boys were expelled. 
In the same year two boys John G. Adams and Govan Roach, were “‘dis- 
missed by request”? and ‘‘took a dismission,’’ respectively. Evidently 
these two students were Adams and Roach, and probably Campbell and 
Hails were the seconds of the duel. In the Code of Dueling” no mention 
can be found for two sets of seconds. The first set can resign but no men- 
tion of a second set is made. This code, however, was published after this 
tragic affair. 

To return to the seconds. In 1833 Pierce M. Butler was elected a trustee 
of the college and served in this capacity until 1836." Is it likely that the 
legislature would have been unjust enough to have appointed Butler 
trustee if he had actually participated in the duel of these youths? David 
J. McCord, also mentioned by Sims, served as trustee from 1829-1841." 


7Sims, Life, p. 88. 

8 University of South Carolina, Treasurer’s Office. 

® The original letter is in the MS Division, South Caroliniana Library, University 
of South Carolina. 

10 South Carolina College Catalogue, 1806-1835. Copied from original manuscript, 
South Carolina Collection, University of South Carolina Library, p. 91. 

11 Tbid., p. 83. 

12 John Lide Wilson, The Code of Honor or Rules for the Governing of Principals 
and Seconds in Dueling (Charleston, 1858.) 

18 Green, History of University of South Carolina, p. 448. 

14 Tbid., p. 444. 
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Is it not also strange that an advisor of the young men involved in the 
whole affair, would, as trustee, allow two of the boys to be expelled as 
seconds if he had himself participated in it? Perhaps the bewildered Roach 
consulted McCord to defend him in the trial which must have followed." 
Perhaps Butler also served in this manner and thereby had his name 
linked to this tragic affair. 

In concluding, it seems highly improbable that Pierce Butler served 
as second to any such affair as a duel over a dish of trout. McCord himself 
was pretty much occupied in the Nullification question. This duel was a 
very tragic incident. In the telling of such an extraordinary and exciting 
story, names and places, as often happens, might have become garbled 
and in being passed on, may have incriminated innocent parties. Such 
seems to have been the case in this South Carolina College duel of 1833. 


18 Richland county records for this year were destroyed by fire. 
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CONFEDERATE EXILES IN LONDON, 1865-1870: 
THE WIGFALLS 


Contributed by Saran AGNES WALLACE 
(Continued from April) 
MRS. FRANCES MARIA CROSS TO HALSEY 


Providence, June 12, [1868] 
My dear Halsey, 

I wrote to you a few days since and also to Mr. Morris, that Mary would 
leave N. Y. in the Steamer United States tomorrow. I am very sorry that 
I must again change my plans in consequence of the bad weather we are 
now undergoing, a cold N. East storm, and I am afraid to expose myself 
to a journey in such weather. The trunk is packed, and I am ready to 
start, but I think as it is not a case of absolute necessity, I had better 
defer it till the next steamer which leaves in a week from this. Will you 
write to Mr. Morris and tell him her departure is deferred for a week 
and that I have heard nothing from the gentleman, who was to escort 
her. I shall send her on Saturday next, rain or not, as I should be afraid 
to let her go to New Orleans after this month. If I hear from the man 
who was to send a telegram, I shall be glad, but I have lost all hope of it. 
You may look out for her in the next steamer without fail. 

I have just received a letter from your dear Mother, dated May 27. 
They were well, and Loulie was preparing for a large party. I shall try to 
go to England at the end of this month if I can muster courage to go off 
alone. Love to Bell and the children, 

Your affte Grandmother, 
F. M. C. 
Mr. Morris’ direction is—Rev. Samuel Morris, Dangerfield. 


LOUISE TO HALSEY 


79 Gloucester Place, Portman Square 
July 29, [1868] 
Dearest Brother, 

Your two last letters, I think, have been to me, one of them enclosing 
the account of the tournament for which I was much obliged, [and] Mamma 
and Bickley’s felicitous description of you. It was almost as good as 
Thackeray, calling Major Halsey Creighton an amiable swell!! 

Mamma wrote you that we were expecting Grandmama. She sailed on 
the Scotia and arrived a week ago on Saturday, but much fatigued with 
her exertions and the journey as she had feared she would be. I think she 
143 
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is not very well, and I hope she will find England to her taste. We have 
taken the sight-seeing very quietly and have only done the Zoo and West- 
minster Abbey as yet. We all regretted that Mr. Bricklin was so silly as 
to prevent Alice’s coming, but both he and Grandmamma seem to think 
that she is safer within the halls of Birckwell than she would be elsewhere, 
and fear High Church and French morals (in case Fannie and Alice going 
to school in Paris) so much that I fancy it is just as well, if she is doomed 
to live in that frightful place, that she should never leave it and become 
disgusted as would surely be the case. I believe that Mamma wrote you 
that Josephine was leaving us for the Continent with Mrs. Perkins. Grand- 
mamma brought over to Mamma a letter from Mrs. Izard inviting and 
urging me to spend next winter with them in Baltimore. It seems to strike 
you with wonder that I should care to go back to America on a visit. You 
forget, my dear Brother, how unpleasantly stupid, and wearying very 
often has been our life for the last two years, cut off entirely from society, 
except a few prosy English people who take no interest in me and I less 
in them. I should like before my youth slips quite away to enjoy myself a 
little as girls generally do. And if it is convenient, and all things are agree- 
able, I should like very much to spend a winter in America and feel once 
more as I used to feel. I think it would do me good and I would perhaps 
take a new interest in the things around me and shake off the listlessness 
that I too often feel here. In addition to all these rather fanciful reasons 
perhaps, I don’t think I ought to spend another winter in London. The 
climate does not suit me. I take cold constantly, and Papa and Mamma 
fret about it. It always pulls me down so. I have only selected Baltimore as 
the place of my sojourn as that is the only place to which I have been 
invited, and besides I prefer it as both Clara and Bickie are there. I feel 
no delicacy either in accepting the invitation as Josephine has been stay- 
ing months with us. You need not think from this lengthy disquisition 
that the matter is quite decided. It will depend upon a good many con- 
tingencies. Papa’s affairs are not yet settled, although we hope for that 
happy consummation daily. But these English creatures are so fiendishly 
slow. 

We had a great surprise the other night. The servant came up and an- 
nounced ‘‘An American friend”. The door opened, and in walked General 
Johnston !* Papa was not at home, and when at last he came in without 
any warning of the arrival, you should have seen the greeting! General J. 
stayed till after one o’clock talking with Papa, and left the next day for 
Scotland from which he has not yet returned. He has come over on some 
business about a wonderful gun, which if successful, will make his fortune. 
He will be back before long and may be in England some little time. I 


18 Joseph E. Johnston (1807-1891). 
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believe there is some talk of his being here with us. Mrs. Johnston is not 
with him. 

The whole country is crying out about the heat, such as has never been 
felt in England for 71 (I think) years. All the fruit is dried up, and the 
grass is quite brown. The people groan over it as only English people can, 
and it is a godsend to old gentlemen who like writing letters to the Times. 
I don’t think I have any news for you. Everybody is flying away and the 
town already looks deserted. I am so glad to hear that there is no fear of 
an epidemic in N. Orleans. Do take care and not get ill. Think how awful 
it would be for us. Everybody sends best love. I shall look out for a good 
hand to take the M.S.S. and when it is published, send me a copy. I don’t 
want to lose it. Send me all the clippings. Good bye, my darling Brother, 
and believe me always 

Your devoted Sister, 
LOUISE 

We all laughed at the airy way in which you state that Mrs. Somebody 
killed a gentleman as if it were quite an everyday occurence. 


GENERAL WIGFALL TO HIS SON 


London, Sept. 21, 1868 
My dear Halsey, 

Yours of the 17th of August was received a week or more ago. I have 
been intending daily to answer it but have each day been prevented by 
being called upon by business engagements to leave immediately after 
breakfast to go into the City, from which place I have returned too tired 
or troubled to write. My views of the future of the South can be of but 
little value as I have no sufficient data on which to form an opinion or 
from which to draw a conclusion. Yet with the lights before me, I confess 
that I see but little ground for hope. The late elections indicate the suc- 
cess of Grant in the Northern States. I hoped at one time that the Demo- 
crats would carry the Northern States by decided majorities which the 
radicals would attempt to override with nigger votes in the South. In 
such an event it was possible, barely possible, that the Democrats would 
resist the inauguration of Grant on the ground that they had still a white- 
man government—that they had a clear majority of the only legal voters, 
&e and that a conflict might thus arise at the North, and the Presidential 
election be settled by the bayonet and not by the ballot. Should Grant, 
however, carry a handsome majority, at the North and succeed also in 
the free negro states, I do not see on what ground the conflict can arise. 
It is true that Seymour may, in spite of terrorism and fraud, carry a 


14 Horatio Seymour (1810-1886) of New York, Democratic candidate for the 
presidency, and probably the choice of the white voters of the nation. 
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sufficient number of Southern states to secure his election. But in that 
event the radicals could hardly object on the ground of illegality as the 
organization of those state governments has been their own work. Under 
any circumstances, however, I do not have even a hope for it for my own 
country. If the North were actually divided and at near cutting each other’s 
throats the negro element would vender it almost impossible for the South 
to do anything. Any movement on the part of the whites would probably 
tend to a counter movement on the part of the blacks and a war of races 
result. 

During the last war the negroes were quiet and an element of strength 
to us. They tilled the soil and fed their masters who were in the field. 
Now they would be in arms and in twelve months men, women, and 
children of all colors and classes, would die of starvation unless the whites 
remained at home to work. In South Carolina it is reported that eighty 
thousand negroes are armed and organized, and the whites are unarmed. 
If this is true, every able-bodied negro in the state must be armed, for 
there cannot be above three hundred thousand negroes in the state. It 
seems to me, therefore, that our people are now powerless and any up- 
rising could only lead to calamity and suffering even greater than those 
they are now subjected to, and to useless effusion of blood. If the United 
States could drift into a war with some nation strong enough to open 
the Southern ports, and wealthy enough to supply us with arms, ammu- 
nition, and clothing, medicine, &c, and send a body of troops strong 
enough to hold the country till the people could rise and organize another 
blow for independence, it would in my judgment be desirable and might 
be successful, though even then I fear there would be divisions amongst 
our people. Among the leaders there certainly would. Lee, Beauregard, 
Longstreet, and others would, I suppose, be found at home discountenanc- 
ing the movement as fighting under the old flag. Where would Hampton, 
Dick Taylor, and even Forrest be? I should hate to have the oaths on my 
conscience which they have sworn, or be met with the professions of 
loyalty to the most infamous government and grinding, degrading tyranny 
with which any people have ever been cursed, which they have made, 
and which they have not only made but iterated and reiterated. I see 
nothing that I can do but bide my time and if an occasion appears again 
to strike for liberty and independence, I shall feel it my duty to return 
to my own country without calculating the chance of success or under- 
taking to decide how; then share the fate of the good men and true who 
being on the ground, have a right to determine the day and the hour of 
the struggle. We are all well and all join in love to you. I have been forced 
to write very hastily but will before long write you again and more fully. 

I am very truly, and sincerely your affectionate father— 

Louis T. WIGFALL 
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JOURNAL OF BENJAMIN MORAN 


Saturday, 26 Sept. ’68. 

I had a visit from Gen. Wigfall, who seems very dejected at the prospect 
of the election of Gen’l Grant as President. 
Monday, 28 Sept., ’68. 

George N. Sanders! paid us a visit. He is a rebel still, and is anxious 
for the election of Mr. Seymour. From his talk and that of Gen’l Wigfall, 
it is clear to me that these rebellionists have reason to believe that they 
will get back to power again if Seymour should be elected. 

Tuesday, 29 Sept., 1868. 

Gen. Wigfall and George N. Sanders called early this morning and, 
finding the Minister was in, went away and soon came back with Gen’l 
Joseph E. Johnstone. They then retired and waited on the opposite of 
the way until he joined them. He had a brief private interview with Mr. 
Johnson,'* but I did not learn what it was about. 


GENERAL WIGFALL TO HIS SON 


London, Nov. 30, 1868 
Dear Halsey, 

Your last reached me by the last mail, and I hasten to answer it by 
the next boat, though it does not go till Wednesday; but if I do not answer 
now I may be prevented by engagements till too late. You seem to wish 
my opinion as to matters of which I really have no accurate information. 
The only people I have seen with whom I could talk freely were Genl 
Johnston and Wirt Adams,” from neither of whom did I receive the im- 
pression that there was either hope or danger of an uprising among our 
people. On the contrary they seemed to think that every thing was, at 
least for the present, quiet. Genl Adams urged me to return,—and during 
my absence discussed the question with your mother. She and General 
Johnston had been talking over my affairs and were decidedly under the 
impression that I should return home, and I had very full and free con- 
versation with both of them and am sure they neither of them anticipated 
any immediate struggle. What I wrote to you in my last is my opinion 
still, even more strongly than when I wrote it. Your experience as a soldier 
must teach you that it would be impossible for the Southern people ever 
to put an army in the field. To equip it, that is furnish it with arms, am- 


15 George Nicholas Sanders (1812-1873) of Kentucky, revolutionist and former Con- 
federate agent, for whose arrest President Andrew Johnson had offered $25,000 re- 
ward. 

16 Reverdy Johnson (1796-1876) of Maryland, a Democrat and Confederate sym- 
pathizer; in 1868 successor to Charles Francis Adams as minister to Great Britain. 

17 William Wirt Adams (1819-1888) of Kentucky, Confederate brigadier. 
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munition, medicines, transportation, &c, would be a naked impossibility, 
I am fully aware that when life becomes intolerable from any cause, that 
the fear of death will cease to have any effect on one’s actions, and I can 
therefore very well imagine that the Southern climate would not much 
longer be healthy for beggars. I do not know that it would be bad policy 
to make it so. The negroes might be more easily controlled if the baneful 
influence of Yankee propagandists was removed, and I have no doubt 
would be, if death were the penalty of coming South and preaching “A 
home to the homeless and land to the landless”. But this is quite a dif- 
ferent thing from a war for independence. When the oppression becomes 
unbearable, individuals will take the law into their own hands, and no 
advice or influence of leaders can prevent it. Still, this will all result in a 
disorganized state of society. I know enough of Genl Lee to know that 
he would advise against anything of the sort. Should the United States 
get into a war with some naval nation strong enough to open the South- 
ern ports and supply the munitions &c for an army strong enough to meet 
successfully the United States power, there is a chance for an uprising 
headed by men capable of conducting war to a successful issue, but other- 
wise not. My decided opinion is that so far as you are concerned you should 
avoid all “entangling alliances’. I hope you will be soon relieved from 
remaining in the country. Whilst you are forced to remain, have as little 
as possible to do with politics. Should any practicable issue be ever of- 
fered, you may rest assured that I will not be found among the absent. I 
have scratched off this in great haste so as not to miss the next steamer. 
Very truly and sincerely, Your affectionate Father 
Louis T. WIGFALL. 


JOURNAL OF BENJAMIN MORAN 


Tuesday, 26 January, 1869. 

Gen’! Wigfall, Mr. Duncan! of New Orleans, John W. Andreas of New 
York (who got a passport), and a fine looking young fellow by the name 
of Lee, also from New York, called [?]. But I learned nothing from any 
of them. 

Monday, 15 March, ’69. 

Gen’] Wigfall has been here today. He is full of bitterness against the 
United States, and talks treason when he comes here by the hour to Mr. 
[Reverdy] Johnson, who as a rule endorses his sentiments. 

Monday, 26 April, ’69. 
There was a rush of visitors...and I had visits from Captain Stiles, 


18 Probably L. C. Duncan, agent for a gold mine in Colorado. 
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late of the Rebel Army, and from General Wm. F. Smith,!® more generally 
known as ‘‘Baldy”’. Wigfall was here at the time. The Gen’! has been in 
Cuba and says the revolution is wide spread there. Stiles is disposed to 
pay Benjamin? for some bad conduct and tell Mr. Dudley how to get 
the property now in Mr. Rae’s possession here. 
Saturday, 8 May, ’69 

A very bad spirit towards us is growing here. George N. Sanders, Wig- 
fall, and other rebels are feeding it in the City, and Mr. [Reverdy] John- 
son encourages it in all his talk here. 
Monday, 10 May, 1869 

Yesterday I came here to work and found Geo. N. Sanders here, carping 
down U. S. credit, Mr. [Reverdy] Johnson joining in the conspiracy. I 
denounced their course and got warm about it. But these rebels are as 
bad here as ever. Their enmity is bitter against every thing American, 
and Wigfall, Benjamin, Sanders, and Geo. McHenry are at work daily 
in the City during this panic to destroy our credit. But English sellers of 
American securities will suffer most. 
Tuesday, 18 May, 1869. 

Gen’l Wigfall and J. L. O’Sullivan”! called today to see Minister John- 
son. This last [O’Sullivan] acts as if he were afraid of me and never comes 
into the legation if I am here. 


LOUISE TO HALSEY 


79 Gloucester Place, 
June 7, 1869. 
My dearest Brother, 

Your last letter, and the paper and the book” came a few days ago, and 
all three I vastly enjoyed. But before I plunge into a discussion of the 
last named, Mamma wishes me to write you about something of more 
immediate interest. Papa is now in negotiation about a gold mine in 
Colorado with some parties here, in which, if he succeeds, he will have a 
large interest in a very valuable property. Whether his hopes will be 
realized it is impossible to conjecture, but there seems a possibility and 
even a probability at the present time that such will be the case. In that 


19 William Farrar Smith (1824-1903), Union soldier and engineer, then president of 
the International Ocean Telegraph Company operating to Cuba. 

20 Judah Philip Benjamin (1811-1884) of a Charleston Jewish family, became Con- 
federate attorney-general, secretary of war, then secretary of state. 

21 John Louis O’Sullivan (1813-1895), journalist, ex-minister to Portugal, was a 
Southern sympathizer. 
2 Ben Eccles. 
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event Papa intends going to Colorado himself to see about it all, and we 
should desire that you should go with him. I am sure you would find it 
much more agreeable in every way with such interests at stake to go to 
Colorado then remain in New Orleans,—and as Mamma says, she thinks 
there is little business done in New Orleans in the summer season, your 
leaving there for a few months would not necessarily involve your giving 
up your present place, but that, if the plan were successful, would be of 
comparatively little moment. I write you all this because in the first 
place you said something about having had plans of leaving N. Orleans, 
though at present you had decided to remain. We would all be sorry for 
you to leave Gen. Maury for any other cause than the one we have for 
you, as it is altogether such a satisfactory position, and at this time Mamma 
and all of us are most anxious for you to be so situated you could leave if 
a letter should be sent you; and I write in the second place, to give you 
an inkling of what may possibly be awaiting you, that you may not be too 
much amazed at a sudden summons, and in addition that if in the hot 
weather you should leave N. Orleans temporarily, that you may have 
your letters or telegrams sent to you at once, as you would only have the 
shortest time to prepare and would have to meet Papa in New York. 
If such a contingency as the one I have been describing should arise, 
our plans will then be determined on, but we want some time because 
we so fear being again disappointed, and I hope that you will not let your 
hopes be raised too much by what I write. But I am obliged to do so for 
the reasons I have given. 

And now, having done with this business talk, I will proceed to give 
the candid opinion you asked for about the book you sent me. I can hardly 
say whether as a whole I liked it or not. With some parts of it I was quite 
charmed, the moralizing and philosophical were very quaint, clear, and 
true, and I thought sometimes profound, but every now and then would 
come in some little vulgarity of manner or expression most distasteful, 
such for instance as ‘“‘pants”, “quit loving”, “courting”, “raised”, in the 
sense of brought up, ‘met a Gump”, &c, which was very peculiar to their 
country but certainly not elegant phrases, and should not have been 
used in a book written by an educated man. Then the book, as I suppose 
it to be, is merely intended to describe the ordinary country life in the 
South, it is very well. But I should hardly like to give it to an Englishman 
to read as a specimen of the society and mode of life of the most refined 
and best class of the Southern planters. There are little things which I 
remarked and found fault with but could hardly describe. Then again 
the hero—a youth who has a habit which I hardly know how to express.— 
What shall I call it? I can think of no more emphatic description than 
that the author gives, ‘“‘a habit of chewing tobacco”! Yet is it not saying 
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much for the author’s powers when, instead of leaving the book with 
horror at my discovery, I read to the end and sympathized with the un- 
natural Ben in all his troubles except his struggles with his conscience in 
relation to that pleasant pastime. I think the book might have been 
quite in character, purporting to have been written by an old country 
gentleman, and yet I have left out those peculiarities which grated upon 
my ear. I found the last chapter much to my taste and think the end of 
poor Ben as pathetic as anything I remember ever to have read. It almost 
brought tears to my eyes, and [I laid it down with a sigh. Now that is 
what I really think about “Ben Eccles’. 

I was much amused at your description of the effect produced by my 
letter upon the mind of your young friend, and am much more inclined 
from my knowledge of girls to find that her admiration was due more to 
her appreciation of my interesting brother than to my daring eloquence. 
In either event though, she has conclusively proved herself to be a person 
of great taste and discrimination. You will find enclosed the long promised 
photo, and I hope you will like it. It is the position that I and most people 
who have seen them like best. I prefer it because I think it is in good 
style and is a calm easy-looking picture. I want you to write me exactly 
what you think of it, for I have several in another position, which, if 
you do not like this and will send it back, I will send you another. I re- 
quest your own as soon as you have it done. 

I went to the Royal Academy the other day and did the ten rooms 
without flinching but came home rather exhausted and after two cups 
of tea went to bed, but I enjoyed it immensely. You know I love pictures 
and know many of them. And several of this year’s are very fine,—two 
by Landseer which of course were the best of their kind. There was a 
“King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid”, which I specially liked. ‘She 
shall be Queen he sayd if she’ll not say me nay”,—and they were both 
so lovely that there could be but one ending to the story. 

I must conclude now, my darling Brother. We all send best love to 
you, and may God bless you. Love from, Ever your devoted Sister, 

LovIsE 


GENERAL WIGFALL TO HIS SON 


London, June 15, 1869. 
My dear Halsey, 
You must excuse me for the delay I have subjected you to in giving 
information as to the case of your friend Capt. Waile. The truth is I have 
been for some time passed so troubled about my own affairs that I have 


23 By Burne-Jones; in the Tate Gallery, London. 
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had no time nor inclination to think of anybody else’s troubles or business, 
You know I have never applied for admission to the bar here, and there- 
fore could not undertake the management of the case myself. I therefore 
submitted the papers to Messers Lewis & Lewis, solicitors on Ely Place, 
with whom I became acquainted through Hon. J. O. Marcus [?] and 
Donaly [?] whom you know, brother of Lord Winlock, who endorsed their 
entire respectability. They are the solicitors for the family and have done 
some business for me. I mention this so that your friend may understand 
that I have taken the opinion of lawyers on whose judgment he can rely. 
After a careful consideration of the case, they returned the papers to me 
with the opinion that though it was a hard case, there was no legal remedy. 
I then submitted the case to Mr. Fisher, an American lawyer, whose 
business here is to prosecute American claims. He says ‘‘the papers sub- 
mitted fail to show the existence of any agreement whatever to base an 
action. The case appears to be a hard one, but I am clearly of the opinion 
that Mr. Waily has no legal remedy.” 

So much for that branch of the subject. Now for a word or two as to 
our own affairs. Your mother told me the other day that Louly had written 
you that I might have to go to Colorado, and that in that event I might 
wish you to go with me. Should I go, it would undoubtedly be a great 
comfort to have you with me, but I do not think that my comfort should 
at all be taken into consideration. I go there to make money and fully 
understand all the discomforts I shall have to undergo in living in a wild, 
almost unsettled community, among a parcel of miners who are no more 
cultivated than the country which they inhabit. My stay there may be 
for years, and of course I could not think of taking your mother and 
sisters with me. I wish them to remain in this country. In my absence 
who except yourself can supply my place? Then you are young and Colorado 
is certainly not the place in which I should advise a young gentleman to 
form either his manners or his associates. If I succeed in my present under- 
taking of which there is a fair prospect, my income in less than a year will 
be large enough to support all of you here in such style as I should wish 
to see you living. The first year might be spent upon the Continent where 
you and your sisters can easily perfect your knowledge of French, and 
then you could all return here and divide your time both pleasantly and 
profitably between London in the season and different watering places 
when “every body” leaves town. It may be that your grandmother with 
Louly and Fanny may go with me to America on a visit. In that event 
you could meet them and bring them back when they return. I shall in 
all human probability be obliged to visit England every year, perhaps 
oftener. If so I can always make time to spend a few weeks with you. 

Now I suppose after all this castle building in the air, you will naturally 
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wish to know on what foundation it is erected. Well then—Womack & 
Seaton owned a most valuable gold mining property in Colorado and 
sent L. C. Duncan here as their agent to buy out a company and work it. 
They have engaged in speculating and failed. For two years past they 
have furnished him with no money, and in November last he found him- 
self in White Cross Prison. He has full power to sell their property, and 
they have written to him to do so and recoupe himself. I have bought 
it for $5000, and am now negotiating for enough to take up my notes 
and get enough working capital fully to operate the mine. The ores have 
been assayed at Black Hawk at Denver City, in New York, and by John- 
son & Matly (assayers to the Bank of England) here. They have proved 
to be as rich as any in Colorado, and richer than any other ores found in 
any other part of the world. With £5000 working capital I do not doubt 
that I can make the mine yield the first year £100,000 net profit the first 
year. I shall have to sacrifice a considerable portion of the property, how- 
ever, to secure the £5000 working capital. How much I can secure I do not 
know, but certainly enough to make us all comfortable for the balance of 
our lives. I am to meet some capitalists this afternoon and confer about the 
matter but do not expect to determine the details for some days. I am at 
leisure this morning and take advantage of it to scratch this off. When 
my arrangements are finally made, I will write again, till then Good by 
and God bless you. I am as ever your affectionate father 
Louis T. WIGFALL. 


(To be continued) 








A SOUTHERN GENTEELIST: 


LETTERS BY PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE TO JULIA C. R. DORR 
Edited by CHarLes Durry 


(Continued from April) 


Ii! 


“Copse Hill”, Georgia Rail Road, 
P. O. Box 275, Augusta, Ga. December 21st, 1878 
My dear Mrs. Dorr:— 

I can hardly believe the testimony of my eyes, when glancing over your 
last kind and considerate letter, I find it dated a little more than a month 
back! 

Pardon my delay in answering! Indeed, I have had quite eno’ of work 
to weigh down the shoulders, physical and mental, of a far stronger indi- 
vidual than I could claim to be!! 

I read with pleasure your graphic account of your recent visit to Boston. 

So well do I know that City, and so various are the associations con- 
nected therewith,—that it greatly interests me to hear of its famous 
localities, no less than its illustrious sons!” 

I can understand fully what a charming interview you, and your daughter 
must have had with Longfellow and Holmes!® I may venture justly to 
call them both my friends; since not only have we personally met, time and 
again; but our correspondence may be considered almost voluminous!! 

During the last two months particularly, there has been a perfect and 
unintermitted exchange (so to speak) of the small shot of Notes and minor 
Letters, between the author of “Evangeline,” and myself, apropos of a 
certain vol. of the former’s “Poems of Places”! 

What a fastidious, and exquisitely considerate gentleman Mr. Longfellow 
is!! He seems to belong to another and better age! 


17 Hayne visited Boston in 1853, 1854, 1873, and 1879. He was widely acquainted 
with literary figures of the city. 

18 Hayne and Longfellow had a fairly extensive correspondence, particularly in the 
late seventies, when Longfellow consulted Hayne about selections of Southern poems 
for Poems of Places, (31 volumes, Boston, 1876-1879). For twenty-four letters by 
Hayne to Longfellow see McKeithan, A Collection of Hayne Letters, pp. 148-178. 
Four tributes to Longfellow appear in Poems of Paul Hamilton Hayne. In the summer 
of 1873, Hayne visited Longfellow, who made him a loan which appears to have been 
canceled. McKeithan, A Collection of Hayne Letters, pp. 147-148. 

19 Oliver Wendell Holmes (1809-1894); see Duffy, The Correspondence of Bayard 
Taylor and Paul Hamilton Hayne (herein cited as Correspondence of Taylor and 
Hayne), p. 96, n. 4. 
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No matter how busy he may be, how much annoyed by the everlasting 
(often provoking, even maddening claims to his notice of merely curious, 
and vulgar Parvenues),—he never loses his fine serenity; but continually 
appears the same, equal-minded, indulgent, generous, philosophical genius! 

As for Holmes! dear me! how I pity the cold-blooded wretch who fails 
to admire, yes! and love him! He possesses a heart as profound as his 
mind! What can be said more! 

Thanks! for your kindness in telling me all you knew about Mr. Williams! 
The effect of your narrative was to keep me silent for many weeks; (I had 
previously written him a couple of the gentlest, most considerate notes,) . . . 
but as time progressed, and I too am a desperately poor Litterateur, why, 
about 8 or 10 days ago, I addressed him a third epistle; more explicit, of 
course, than the others, still, under the Circumstances, as mild and in- 
dulgent as I could make it. 

Plainly, yet kindly I laid before him the serious inconveniences resulting 
from this “Protest”? of Checks &c., even to the ‘Bearer’, and requested 
him only to be “frank with me in return!” “If too embarrassed to meet 
his engagements’’, I wrote, “‘tell me so!” 

Well! not a line has reached me of explanation, acknowledgment, any- 
thing!!! ... But what do I mean by boring you thus?P—’Twas a “lapsus 
pennae’”’! 

Intelligence of B. Taylor’s death has deeply touched us here! With him, 
as with other Northern authors I have mentioned, my relations were 
most intimate and cordial.?° 

The last letter but two, he ever wrote me, dated New York City Feb 7th 
1878, contains a sentence, apropos of solemn topics, of spirit-life, im- 
mortality &c, we had been discussing; which seems very significant in view 
of the Poet’s departure for that mysterious Country we must all, perforce, 
set sail for in our turn! 

“T have faced death,” he writes, “more than once; and not felt the least 
fear! I feel none now!! I can conceive the infinite far “more easily than the 


finite!” 


Ah! I wonder if when death really appeared, he was enabled to confront 
Him in so serene, and majestic a temper! 

God grant that he was thus uplifted; thus nobly sustained! ... Well! 
Taylor’s life was an exceptionally fortunate one, and it may be, that his 
death came at the right moment, tho we find it hard to confess as much! .. . 
But I must conclude! Only I congratulate you upon the beautiful ballad 
of “Christus” in January “Lippincott.’”! It is certainly among the most 


20 Bayard Taylor (1825-1878). See Duffy, Correspondence of Taylor and Hayne; 
also Appendix B, in which part of this letter appears. 
21 XXIII, 114-116 (Jan., 1879). 
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perfect poems of the sort I know in our literature. Wishing you a happy 
“Xmas” and New Year; believe me Always Faithfully yrs 
P. H. Hayne 


IV 
[mid October, 1880]” 


p. 7th 


A very cordial and affectionate letter reached me from Mr. Whittier® 
two days ago. But I am very sorry to find how feeble the old Poet is! 

“The grasshopper is now a burden to me”, he writes! 

Then he mournfully alludes to his isolation. Most of his youthful 
friends,—and the contemporaries he loved in the prime of manhood, have 
gone beyond us. ‘‘Abiet ad plures!’”’ the Latins used to remark. “he has 
departed to join the majority.” Such is the melancholy sentence scored 
upon the memory of the aged, touching friend after friend! 

But I must conclude. 

With my wife’s best regards and good wishes, and the hope to soon 
hear from you again, I am Ever Most Cordially 

Pau H. Hayne. 


Vv 


Address me Groveton, Columbia Co. Georgia. 
“Copse Hill” Georgia 
May 8th 1881 
My dear Mrs. Dorr,— 

Many a long day has passed since I had the pleasure of hearing directly 
from you; but (intellectually), I often meet you in the magazines, and 
literary journals; and I must be allowed very sincerely to congratulate 
you, upon the steadfast progress of your poetical powers towards a high 
and shining goal. 

How strange, how wonderful is this study of the development of genius! 

Often I can’t help thinking that the genius itself must be measured by 
its expanding capabilities; so that if a Poet (for instance) should die, while 


22 Writing to Hayne, October 11, 1880, John Greenleaf Whittier (1807-1892) had 
evidently alluded to the advance of years and loss of friends through death. In his 
reply, October 26, Hayne quotes the phrase abit ad plures, here rendered ‘‘gone to 
join the majority’; Whittier Correspondence from the Oak Knoll Collections, 1830- 
1892, ed. John Albree (Salem, 1911), p. 219. If Whittier’s letter reached him prompily, 
this fragment was written in mid October. 

#3 Extant letters show that Hayne and Whittier corresponded 1870-1884. See 
McKeithan, A Collection cf Hayne Letters; and Albree, Whittier Correspondence, 
passim. 
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it is evident that his endowments were still in the course of growth, that 
Poet should rank higher, (potentially) according to all fair critical dicta, 
than one who may (literally) have written as well, yet whose mental and 
imaginative forces had manifestly reached meridian! I express myself 
clumsily, but, you understand. 

And now, may I not venture to ask of you a favor? It is that you would, 
at your convenience, mail me three of your briefer poems; the special three 
which in your own judgment, most fully and clearly represent your genius? 
I desire them to illustrate an article upon American female poets, which in 
due season, (and D V!), it is my purpose to compose; an article I hope to 
have issued in an English periodical.” 

I have friends, over the water, (Swinburne®® and his Publishers &c, 
eg.) thro whose good offices, a fair consideration will be given, to the 
paper in question. 

It has gratified me, of late, to remark that your son seems disposed to 
follow the literary path,?* your own progress has brightened. Some poems 
of his struck me as admirable alike in conception and execution. Tell him 
from me that if he has resolved to raise the Poetical Banner in earnest, 
he must make up his mind to “fight the good fight,” and conquer in the 
end! Fools, only fools presume to despise Poetry, and to regard its Ex- 
ponents as effeminate dilettanti! Others somewhat more thoughtful and 
experienced, know that no sterner conflicts were ever waged on this earth, 
than those which have occurred in the Lists of Poesy;—and that he who 
finally remains unhorsed and unhelmed, despite the dust, and tumult and 
hard blows of the strife, deserves, and richly, his laurel crown! 

I heard with regret, last week, of the death of my old acquaintance 
James T. Fields.” In many particulars, he was a remarkable man; his 
powers of adaptability amounting to genius almost. He was very quick 
too in recognizing the strong (mental) points of other men. Hence, his 
success as a Publisher. ... Very clearly I remember his wife, (when she 
was Miss Adams), and just previous to her acknowledged engagement to 


*4 Whether published, I do not know. 

25 For letters from Swinburne to Hayne, 1884, see The Complete Works of Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, ed. Sir Edmund Gosse and Thomas James Wise (20 volumes, 
London and New York, 1926-1927), XVIII, 198-200, 383-385; see also Cecil Lang, 
“Swinburne and American Literature: With Six Hitherto Unpublished Letters,” Amer- 
ican Literature, XIX, 341-349 (Jan., 1948) five of which are to Hayne. Two sonnets to 
Swinburne appear in Poems of Paul Hamilton Hayne, p. 269. 

*6 Henry Ripley Dorr (1857-1904) occasionally contributed to Harper’s Weekly, 
Scribner’s Magazine, and St. Nicholas. There is no collected edition of his work. 

7 Fields (1817-1881) and Hayne became acquainted in 1853 or 1854. Fields and Tick- 
nor published Hayne’s Poems (1885) and Avolio (1860). See Duffy, Correspondence of 
Taylor and Hayne, p. 15 and n. 5. 
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Fields.* A bright lady, and at that time, (for we never met afterwards, 
and she may have changed for aught I know), at that time possessed of a 
certain charming half-diffidence, and half-archness of manner, quite original 
and characteristic!—Recently, she has developed decided artistic and 
poetical gifts. Her book of classical verses,” beyond doubt, displays a 
keen sense of Greek form in art; but the Critics seem to me to have mis- 
taken what may be called its literary status! They style the verses original,— 
whereas they are marvellously agreeable echoes! Let any one read Landor’s 
‘‘Hellenics,’”*° and then peruse Mrs F’s volume! He will at once comprehend 
what I mean. (This entre nous of course). 

I perceive that W. Whitman is being feted, and caressed by the literary 
Public of NY and Boston!!*! Is this a consequence of our friend Stedman’s 
ingenious, (but me judice) untenable article in “Scribner’’? 

All this sort of thing is very absurd, and must necessarily end in smoke! 
W W is either “non compos”, or a tremendous charlatan! The admiration 
of an English clique,** founded upon the falsest of mere assumptions, can- 
not elevate such a writer beyond that “dirt” to which he himself (with a 
wonderful tho momentary flash of self-knowledge), very rightly ‘‘be- 
queaths his lucubrations! (“If you wish hereafter to find me,” he observes 
somewhere, ‘“‘look for me under the soles of your boots!’’)* 

One thing is certain! If this “Yahoo” be in very deed a Poet; then must 
all our established notions (established by the experience of centuries) 
of those high qualities, and transcendent endowments which go to make 
up the poetic character and force be at once, and forever discarded. 

Down with the Poetic ‘‘Pantheon” of all times and Peoples, beginning 
with the grand Hebrew Prophets; (whom, en passant, Dr. Dowden says 
that W W resembles!!)*> and ending with the Swinburnes, Rossettis, and 


28 He married Annie Adams (1834-1915) in 1854. 

29 Besides some volumes of verse, she wrote Under the Olive (1881) and How to Help 
the Poor (1883). 

30 The Hellenics of Walter Savage Landor (London, 1847). 

31 Walt Whitman (1819-1892). Hayne’s reiterated condemnation of Whitman was 
intense; Duffy, Correspondence of Taylor and Hayne, p. 24 and n. 3; see also letter 
IX, infra. 

82 Edmund Clarence Stedman (1833-1908) and Hayne corresponded from 1875 
until Hayne’s death: see McKeithan, A Collection of Hayne Letters; and Duffy, 
Correspondence of Taylor and Hayne. Stedman’s ‘‘Walt Whitman,’’ appeared in 
Scribner’s Magazine, XXI, 47-64 (Nov., 1880). 

33 Among others, the Rossetti brothers, Swinburne, William Bell Scott, Lord 
Houghton, Robert Buchanan, and Edward Dowden. 

34 From Song of Myself, Sec. 52. 

35 Edward Dowden (1842-1913) was among Whitman’s early apologists in England 
and Ireland. He compares Whitman to the Hewbrew prophets, in “‘The Poet of 
Democracy: Walt Whitman,”’ Westminster Review, XCVI, 17-18 (July—Oct., 1871). 
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Buchanans of today (‘‘Walt’s” special advocates).*® There’s no middle 
course to be pursued. If the ci-devant NY Omnibus Driver is really a 
Bard; a great poetical genius, then goodby to ‘‘Atalanta in Calydon’’,®” 
to “Sonnets of the Seasons,” and to ‘“‘Hugh Sutherland’s pansies.’’ 

After all, perhaps, we must admit that this man, “the scent of whose 
armpits is aroma sweeter than prayer,” (vide ‘‘Leaves of Grass’’); and who 
is able to “‘disperse his flesh in eddies, and drift it in lacy jags!’’,®® 7s so 
very extraordinary and exceptional a Personage, that all standards for 
comparison fail us! 

I am not “‘a Prophet nor the child of a Prophet’’, but I venture to pre- 
dict that your son (if he survives to middle age), will see the time when 
all this fulsome and futile endeavor to galvanize the moral and intellectual 
rottenness of ‘“‘W W” into something resembling healthful life, will be 
universally regarded as a monstrous ‘‘craze’’, or still more monstrous af- 
fectation!! I can’t help writing thus much to you, in confidence. 

Despite his W W paper, I consider Stedman the one inspired Critic of 
America. He is not himself in the article mentioned, having insensibly 
allowed his better judgment to be warped “by authority,” (or what is 
so-called) 

I am a very lonely man Mrs Dorr, and if occasionally you would write 
me a letter of friendly and literary purport, I would be truly grateful. 
Please address me, (for the present) as follows: (viz.) Groveton, Columbia 
Co. Georgia. 

Always, cordially, 
PauL H. Hayne. 
VI 
“Copse Hill” Jan. 18th [1882] 
My dear Mrs. Dorr,— 

I recd your PC. of the 12th. and it grieved me to learn of your recent 
heavy affliction.*° Very near to a good woman’s heart must be the children 
of her sons and daughters; and so I comprehend your sorrow, and deeply 
sympathise therewith. 

Ah! what a strange, sad incomprehensible world is ours, in some of its 


86 See n. 25, supra; and Letters of William Michael Rossetti Concerning Whitman, 
Blake, and Shelley, to Anne Gilchrist, etc., ed. Clarence Gohdes and Paul Franklin 
Baum (Durham, N. C., 1934), passim. Robert Buchanan (1841-1901), wrote a highly 
appreciative article, ‘‘Walt Whitman,’’ which appeared in The Broadway, I, 188-195 
(Nov., 1867). 

37 Atalanta in Calydon (London, 1865). 

8 Perhaps Hayne refers to poems to the months, in Morris’s Earthly Paradise 
(1858-1870). Robert Buchanan wrote ‘‘Hugh Sutherland’s Pansies,’”’ which appeared 
in Idyls and Legends of Inverburn (London, 1865). 

89 Song of Myself, Sec. 24, 52. 

40 Roy, grandson of Julia C. R. Dorr, died in 1882. 
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multiform aspects.(!!) Not long ago, I read a scientific work, the author 
of which shows by close calculation that (if I remember correctly) the 
average number of births on this Planet is one every minute, or sixty per 
hour;—the rates of death nearly corresponding! Could one be gifted with 
the power of seeing the souls ascending and descending; those just freed 
from the flesh, and those just about to enter into it,—what a spectacle 
that would be! 

Mystery surrounds us everywhere; and a shadow as of great darkness; 
thro which—, (whatever sceptics say), the only true light proceeds from 
the brow of the child-king;—the immortal Christ;—whose advent you 
have celebrated in the poem, called, ‘“A Xmas ballad’. 

Tender and beautiful is the ““Legend of the Baboushka,’! on searches 
after the Holy Child, and you have told it in the simple, straightforward, 
natural manner of the antique Ballad-measure, which I (for one) much 
admire. Thanks! for the exquisite copy of this poem. I understand its 
popularity. 

Reverting, for a moment, to the death of children, I was particularly 
struck yesterday, by a newspaper account of a certain address which 
Ingersoll had been asked to make by the grave of a little child.” Even 
he—the blatant and blasphemous infidel—dared not—it would seem—vent 
his atrocious materialism under such conditions, and in the presence of 
the pure young body!! No! even he as if influenced in some mysterious 
manner, alluded to the possibility, at least, of a life beyond the grave! 
It was a most significant address; and a most significant scene! 

The tribute you send me to your little “Roy” is very pathetic and true, 
in its manifest “reserve of power” and feeling. 

How consolatory to believe that the little “Prince” has merely gone 
home, returned to his Father’s mansion!! .. .* Still, my friend, I confess 
to a sentiment of a disagreeable and bewildered sort, when (in certain 
moods at least) I think of the deaths of Children ;—healthful, happy children 
with—to all appearance—a vigorous development progressing, and all 
things pointing to a bright future. One of a million of “unaccountable 
muddles,”’ as Carlyle phrased it! ‘“‘There’s something in the world amiss” 
said, or sang the most tender and human perhaps of English Poets;—Well! 
let us hope with him: 


‘Twill be unriddled by and by.’’*4 


You seldom visit New York, I presume? Gotham just at present, seems, 
—among fashionable circles—, to be in a ferment, touching the advent of 


41 See her Poems (New York, 1813); where it first appeared I have not found. 

42 The elegiac ‘“‘At a Child’s Grave,’’ The Works of Robert G. Ingersoll (New York, 
1900). 

43 Mrs. Dorr’s poem, ‘‘Roy,’’ began, ‘“‘Our Prince has gone to his inheritance.” 

44 Tennyson, ‘‘The Miller’s Daughter.’’ 
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Oscar Wilde.*® Really, one hardly knows whether to “laugh consumedly”’, 
or to be disgusted and indignant, over the species of ovation tendered to 
this sprig of 3rd or 4th rate Irish nobility; and apostle of the ‘‘aesthetic”’! 

I have read the young fellow’s verses, and recognize in them unques- 
tionable merit, (rather of form than thought); but his book strikes me as 
being too ripe nay almost rotten! 

I don’t believe he’ll advance intellectually, and artistically a single inch 
beyond his present position! Nous verrons! 

Meantime, if the spirits of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, each armed 
with a pair of celestial boots, of magnetic and colossal power could only 
descend to earth, and kick this affected ‘“Dilettante” from one end of 
Broadway to the other—, it would be precisely what the precious ass 
deserves! 

Think of his appearing before his first audience, in “‘Linen-breeches’”**!! 
and submitting to the orders of his “employers”, to the effect, ‘don’t 
accept private invitations’; (i e) ‘“‘you are our hired animal, and mus’nt 
“stray beyond the manageric limits! !’’47 

It makes one (morally) sick! Mr O. W’s motto ought to be,—‘‘die of a 
rose in aromatic pain! &c’”—* and yet, I doubt not that he feeds his tall 
carcass of 6 feet—3 inches, upon substantial beef and mutton; and im- 
bibes plebian ale ad libitum!! He’ll probably go home with a Knickerbocher 
heiress secured, some Miss Vanderdecken, &c; and—(after the Honey 
moon)—bveat her with his national shillilah! ... But I must stop; the mail 
being nearly due. 

Believe me dear Mrs. Dorr, 

Always Faithfully yrs, 
Paut H Hayne. 


Vil 
“Copse Hill,” Georgia Railroad. 
March 28th 1882 
Address: P. O. Box 275, Augusta, Ga. 


My dear Mrs Dorr;— 
On last Saturday morning feeling somewhat stronger than usual, I was 
about to answer your cordial and interesting letter of the 24th ult. when 


45 He arrived January 2, 1882, and returned to England December 27 the same year. 

See Frances Winwar, Oscar Wilde and the Yellow ’Nineties (New York, 1940), 
pp. 80-87. 

‘i Hayne erred: Wilde came with ‘‘hundreds of letters of introduction,’’ wrote 
Stedman, who ‘“‘declined seven or eight requests to meet him at receptions and private 
lunches, etc.’’; Laura Stedman and George M. Gould, Life and Letters of Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, (2 volumes, New York, 1910), II, 31. 

8 Alexander Pope, Essay on Man, Epistle I. 


’ 
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my wiie who had been glancing over the papers, gave a startled exclama- 
tion, and put one hand impulsively upon her breast as if in pain! 

“Longfellow is dead!” she remarked turning towards me. It was a great 
shock to us both, despite the news which had come from to time, previ- 
ously, concerning his feeble condition. During the autumn of ’79, my 
wife and I had spent some delightful hours with the Poet at his Cambridge 
home;—and for myself, I may say that I have known him for a quarter 
of a century; & especially during the last decade has he been a generous, 
sympathising, invaluable friend.” 

I put down my pen, and took to musing upon the career and character 
of our departed Poet, whose writings the whole (civilized) world admire; 
but whose true heart was perhaps even deeper and warmer than his genius. 

Ah! ... what a career!—how fortunate, rounded and complete, in every 
literary and artistic sense at least!! There was in Longfellow (both the 
author and the man) an inexpressible sweetness of temperament, a genial 
“sunnyness” which won him affection everywhere and from all classes of 
persons. And now, in the fullness of fame, and of age, he has departed; 
leaving behind him a legacy of thoughts and sentiments, bright as sun- 
shine, and pure as snow! 

Grief on the part of those who really knew him personally is inevitable; 
but it is toched by a serene triumph! 

The last letter I ever recd from him was dated upon my own birthday 
(Jan 1st). He apologizes for employing his daughter Annie, as amanuensis; 
but his signature is as full, clear, and firm, in its back-handed slope, as 
ever! 

It seems hardly needful to breathe an “Jn pace” over him. 

I understand, from your letter, how very, very busy a woman you must 
be. But your ‘Fortnightly Society” is evidently worthy of being sustained 
with all the energies at your disposal.°° By the way, Mrs Hayne explained 
about the “moss” wanted for the “Garfield Decoration’. Which leads me 
to inquire, “what is thought in your neighborhood of this tremendous 
uproar in Washington, apropos of Genl Garfield, and his old leader Rose- 
crantz? 

I carefully read the letter which the former is said to have mailed to 
Sec. Chase; and really, if it be genuine, (a very large “‘zf’’!), the ‘‘allusion” 
of Blaine in his eulogium, was terribly unfortunate. 

But of course the fundamental question is, ‘did Garfield write this com- 
munication???’ 


49 For Mrs. Hayne’s appreciation of Longfellow’s help to her ill husband, see 
McKeithan, A Collection of Hayne Letters, pp. 173-176. 

50 She was president for thirty-three years of this literary group made up of ladies 
belonging to the Rutland Congregational Church. 
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It appears so out of keeping with what the Public deemed his upright, 
honest nature. 

As to O. Wilde, I hope we shall hear nothing more of him for... an 
indefinite period. His Poems tho in many cases unquestionably fine, show 
a ripeness nearly akin to rottenness! And as for the man—faugh! He is a 
fox, affecting the réle of an innocent lamb, (i e) as to money matters; and 
altogether, has neither delicacy, nor honor. 

I am surprized by what you tell me of Miss Edith Thomas,” and her 
exceptional success with the Magazines] &c. 

Of her poetry I know very little;—some two or three pieces, graceful 
and clever, I had seen previous to “Syrinx” in “The Atlantic’’®*;—this 
last I agree with you in liking exceedingly. But it would I presume be 
absurd to say that she had done eno’ to win for her Muse the kind and 
degree of recognition you mention. After all, is such premature applause 
finally beneficial to its recipient? I doubt it! 

All the same, hard, year-long, consistent literary Toilers who have had 
to fight every inch of a hard road towards success, cannot but feel a trifle 
nettled (“riled’’ as the Californians say)—to observe some young aspirant, 
(unless gifted beyond measure) easily pass along the very track which for 
them was full of thorns, rocks, quagmires, impediments of every descrip- 
tion; and which is still marked perhaps by their blood and tears!— 

We resent injustice, more particularly the injustice of mere caprice, or 
fashion! 

Thanks for the pretty little volume containing your simple and ap- 
propriate Easter verses.** Your Ballad in “Harper” turning upon the same 
beautiful topic, is, to my taste, very pathetic and effective; while your three 
Sonnets (in the same number) called ‘The Place” are among the very 
finest you ever wrote; and this is saying a great deal; since, me judice, we 
have no truer Sonnet writer in America than yoruself. The central poem 
of the 3, beginning “‘But what if on some fair auspicious night” &c is my 
favorite, because of the roll, and splendid rush of metrical power, and its 





51 A criticism of his commander’s endless delay and general inactivity. On March 
8, 1882, Charles A. Dana published the letter in the New York Sun, and thereby 
stirred up a hornet’s nest among supporters of Rosecrans and those of the late Presi- 
dent Garfield, former Chief of Staff under Rosecrans. See Theodore Clarke Smith, 
Life and Letters of James Abram Garfield, (2 volumes, New Haven, 1925). For Blaine’s 
eulogium before Congress, see ibid., II, 1203-1206. The memorial poem, ‘“‘On the Death 
of President Garfield,’’ first appeared in Harper’s Weekly, October 1, 1881. 

‘2 Remembered for her severely classical verse; her ‘‘Closed Cycle (in Memory of 
Julia C. R. Dorr),’”’ appeared in Harper’s Weekly, February 1, 1913. 

58 XLIX, 361-362 (March, 1882). 

54 Daybreak: an Easter Poem (New York, 1882). 
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accumulative music; but the lines in the last Sonnet, concerning “Orion” 
“Ashtaroth” and ‘Lyra’, are also very noble.* 

Miss Jean Ingelow in one of her letters to me, says (in effect), that the 
Sonnet requires less of absolute inspiration than other forms of verse, 
and more of care and elaborate labor. About the “care &c’”’ there can be 
no question; but upon mature consideration I can’t see why these ‘‘four- 
teens” should not require as much of the ‘divine aflatus,” the ‘mens 
divinem”’, as any other form of rhyme &c. 

En passant, Miss Ingelow has herself composed some exquisite Sonnets: 
Do you recall the one headed ‘“Though all great deeds &c’’ and the superb 
piece on “‘Love’’? liquid gold from the first line to the last?5® 

I venture to enclose you a classical Sonnet of my own called ‘‘Hera,” 
(which (entre nous) may appear in an English periodical.)*7 Perhaps you 
have seen in the “Boston Athaeneum,” or elsewhere, the famous head of 
Hera after Polyclitus, who (if I am correct) was a native of Syracuse, 
and ranked next to Phidias among the Greeks? 

A spirited engraving of this “head” suggested my poem. 

In the next ‘Atlantic’ I see by the advertisement, that a poem by 
Longfellow is to appear!®® With what strange, strange feelings we shall 
read it! I marvel, (Oh! my friend! if I may dare call you thus?) whether 
somewhere, in “that place’, whereof you write, he can stand and calmly 
survey our Planet, and listen to the blended grief, and plaudits of his 
former companions; the sounds of a far-off, fading world;—or whether 
indeed, there be a veil impenetrable between that high abode, and ‘‘the 
smoke and stir of this dim spot men call the Earth!’’?® 

As for the other supposition, (the dark dictum rather) of the Materialists, 
that the noblest, and most gifted of our race, must be reduced to nothing- 
ness, and “rot” in endless oblivion; thus reduced—after death—, to the 
level of the meanest clod; how one loathingly rejects it: especially by the 
side of the grave which holds a great, and good man’s dust!! 

“Pray Mr Fuseli,” do you believe in the existence of a soul?” drawled 
out some affected fellow addressing the Italian Painter, one day.—“I 
don’t know,” replied the artist whether you Sir have a soul; but by God! 
I know that I have!” 


55 “Faster Morning,’? Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, LXIV (April, 1882), 
674; 768. 

56 For a sonnet to her by Hayne, see Poems of Paul Hamilton Hayne, p. 
270. ‘“Though All Great Deeds” appeared in Jean Ingelow’s Poetical Works (Boston, 
1874), p. 242; ‘‘Love,”’ ibid., p. 245. 

57 Whether published in England, I know not; it appears in Poems. 

58 “The Mad River, in the White Mountains,” Atlantic Monthy, XLIX (May, 
1882), 596. 


59 Milton, Comus, lines 5-6. 
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No argument, of course, but nevertheless, the instinctive answer which 
one feels impelled to give to your Ingersolls, “‘et id omne genus’’. 

I have written you as fully as my strength allows; and shall be only too 
glad to hear from you, at your convenience. 

With Mrs Hayne’s best regards 

Always Faithfully, and Cordially Yours, &c 
Paut H. Hayne 

(On the envelope] Please return “MS Sonnet” 


(To be continued) 








DR. IRVING’S REMINISCENCES OF THE CHARLESTON STAGE 
Edited by Emmetr Rosinson 


(Continued from April) 
Earuty Days or THE DRAMA IN CHARLESTON,‘ Second Series 


Wm. Gilmore Simms, Esq: 

My Dear Sir:—Two of my acquaintances in Charleston, in my earlier days, 
were particularly distinguished for poetic genius and scholastic lore, Wm. Crafts, 
and Dr. Farmer. They were at all times ready to aid the cause of the Drama with 
their able pens—the one wrote the poetical address on the occasion of the amateur 
play for the benefit of the Greeks—the other equally distinguished himself by 
poetical effusions on many similar interesting occasions. On you has fallen the 
mantle they gracefully wore for many years. Twice have you, in sweetest num- 
bers, announced to your fellow citizens, the opening of a new theatre in Charleston 
—one in Meeting, the other in King-street. On the first occasion, as you will doubt- 
less remember, I pronounced you the Poet Laureate of South Carolina,—brilliant 
and classical was your first noble effort indeed. It is with much pride in you as an 
old friend, that though time is expected to impair all things in this world, the 
human intellect, as well as the stateliest structure of human art, I can detect as 
yet no diminution in your powers of mind, and refined taste, but that the same 
brilliance that characterized your earlier mental efforts, still illumines your maturer 
productions. In the hope, then, of dignifying the following reminiscences of the 
Drama in Charleston, I claim the privilege my dear Simms, for “‘auld lang syne”, 
to dedicate them to you, a feeble, but believe me, sincere token of my admiration 
of your genius. 





Joun B. Irvine 


No. 1 


To the Editors of the Charleston Courier: 

Gentlemen:—I am so much of a recluse now, rumors “few and far 
between,” reach me of what is going on in the busy world; but having 
understood that a new Theatre, or Academy of Music, or by whatever 
other name it may be known, has recently been erected in Charleston, 
and that dramatic representations are restored once more to popular favor, 
I am induced to contribute this morning an article to your paper over a 
signature, “A Friend to the Drama’, which you will find by a reference 
to your old files, is a signature it was my wont to use forty-seven years 
ago [1823], when I first undertook to be a dramatic critic. Since which 
period I have, I presume, written from time to time over the same sig- 
nature more for the papers of the condition of the Theatre and its claims 


24 Charleston Daily Courier, March 18, 1870. 
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upon public patronage when properly conducted, than anyone in your 
community who was not officially connected in my day with either of 
the daily journals, the Courier, the Mercury, the Gazette, or the Southern 
Patriot. ... 

I did not sit down, however, to ruminate upon the present, and to 
disquiet myself in vain—on the contrary, with a two-fold object in view; 
first to occupy my own mind, so as to rouse myself, if possible, out of a 
hideous dream I seem to be in, and then to furnish amusement for your 
readers by some reminiscences of the olden time, connected with the 
Charleston Stage, and the eminent actors who once flourished on it.... 

Few are living now who can speak as I shall do, from personal recol- 
lection of the different events and characters I propose to notice... . 

The first play I can recollect seeing was in 1806, at the Old Theatre, 
West end of Broad-street. It was during the first engagement Mr. Cooper 
[T. A., 1806] played in Charleston after establishing his great reputation 
in Northern cities. The play was “The Wheel of Fortune’’, Cooper playing 
Penruddock. I have since, during Mr. Cooper’s long and admired career, 
seen him, of course, repeatedly in all of his prominent characters. He 
had, it is true, from time to time many rivals near his throne, Cooke, 
Wallack, Hamblin, Conway, Vandenhoff, Macready, Kean (father and 
son), Forrest, Booth, the elder, and his son Edwin. Yet his reputation 
was so firmly established, no time nor rivalry could ever shake it. I have 
so recently written the life of Mr. Cooper, and given at some length reasons 
for the faith that is within me as to his admirable acting in many scenes, 
I will not dwell longer here than to say, ... that Thomas Apthorp Cooper 
was an Englishman, born in the City of London, in the year 1776... .Mr. 
Wignell, the Manager of the Chestnut-street Theatre in Philadelphia, 
and the Baltimore and Washington Theatres, happening to be in England 
engaging what talent he could for his Company in this country, offered 
Mr. Cooper such liberal terms that he at once closed with him and im- 
mediately sailed for America, arriving here, and making his first ap- 
pearance in Baltimore in the fall of 1796.... 

Cooper, when I first knew him, was a very handsome man, his figure 
perfect—he required no stuffing, no padding, to make himself up to be 


“The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers.’’ 


He was not as tall as he was generally supposed to be. I saw him once 
put under the standard to decide a bet, and he measured, I remember, 
not more than five feet nine inches. 

He told me, and often repeated it with complacency, knowing I had 
been much given “to handling the ribbons” in other days, that in his 
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early career in this country, before the day of railroads, in order to keep 
his engagements with greater certainty, he made all his journeys from 
city to city, no matter how far they were apart, in a gig he had constructed 
for the purpose for himself, driving tandem, accompanied by a servant, 
and that although he had driven all the way from Boston to New Orleans, 
he had never met with an accident of any consequence. He said he had a 
right to take credit to himself for this, as a very careful whip, when fre- 
quently he had to pass over very bad and dangerous highways, and was 
compelled frequently to borrow from the night many an hour to reach a 
roadside inn to put up at. 


No. II? 


In 1808 I saw Master Payne [John Howard, 1810], the American Roscius, 
as he was styled in the play bills. He was a little fellow then, but in the 
height of his popularity as an infant prodigy. I saw him as “Tancred” 
in Tancred and Sigismonda; as “Octavian” in the Mountaineers; and as 
“Rolla” in Pizarro. The public curiosity to see him act could not be ex- 
pected to last very long, and it did not. He did very well for one so young, 
but not better, certainly, than any other clever boy could have achieved, 
properly drilled to the business of the stage, in the few parts he assumed. 
He was wise enough not to attempt any part but a self-acting one, (as 
theatrical men call them,) the fine construction of which, with its inter- 
esting situations, is, sometimes, sufficient, nearly to conceal the many 
defects of a novice on the stage. 

At the time I am now speaking of, the Theatre was under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Placide, the father of that excellent comedian, Harry Placide— 
who, by the bye, was born in Charleston—for many years one of the most 
popular actors in his line in our country, but, in 1865, after a long and 
profitable career, retired from the stage to pass the residue of his days in 
peace and quiet, under his own roof tree at Babylon, on Long Island. He 
died there on Sunday, the 23d day of January last [1870], having, towards 
the end of his life, suffered from partial loss of sight, cut off, in a great 
measure, from the cheerful ways of men. 

[Matthew] Sully, a brother of the artist, was a member of the Charleston 
company in old Placide’s time [1803-10]. Placide being a Frenchman, was 
very much given to Pantomimic representations. He was the clown and 
Sully the harlequin, who, to the great delight of all ‘the children that 
were young, and children that were old,’ used to jump through a clock 
and do a great many other, to me, then, marvellous things. 

Sully had a sister [Elizabeth], a member of the company, a dignified, 
retiring lady, with a fine figure. In early life she accepted an offer of mar- 


25 Tbid., March 19, 1870. 
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riage from Mr. Middleton Smith, and, becoming his wife, retired from a 
profession she disliked very much. Mr. Smith died many years ago, but 
\Virs. Smith, Miss Sully that was, continued to live on South Bay, much 
respected by all who knew her, passing from time to eternity not very 
long since. 

After the retirement of Mr. [Alexander] Placide from the management 
of the Broad-street Theatre, Mr. Holman [Joseph G. 1815-16] assumed the 
reins of government, who, aided by the attractions of his daughter, Miss 
[Agnes] Holman, afterwards Mrs. Gilfert, made the theatre a very fashion- 
able resort, and would have continued to make it a very paying concern 
if he could have controlled his unfortunate disposition, to lord it a little 
too much over all he thought in his power. Holman was an Englishman of 
good birth, refined by education, and polished by the best associations, 
having held the post of Master of Ceremonies at the Castle in Dublin, 
and having been director of the Dublin Theatre for many years. Socially, 
he was an agreeable gentleman, but in business he was so dictatorial as 
frequently to render himself an object of great dislike. He had seen the 
best society in his own country, and had the entree to some of the best 
houses in this, but he had not learned the necessity, as I have already 
hinted, in his intercourse with his company “behind the scenes,” and his 
patrons before them, to bear and forbear. Hence, he was continually in 
hot water; hence, among other occasional difficulties, the memorable 
Caldwell row [March 1817], in Charleston, in which the public, deciding 
against him, he had to relinquish the management of the theatre here. 

On the night of this disturbance in the Theatre, when the audience was 
tearing up the benches, demolishing the chandelier, and doing a great 
many other things, denoting an intent bent on mischief, the eccentric and 
gifted Colleton Graves,* Esq., subsequently a very marked character in 
our community, having just returned from England, with all the respect 
for law and order, imbibed from his English education, seeing what was 
likely to take place, thought he would make an effort to save Holman’s 
property, if possible, so perceiving Colonel Keating Lewis Simons, a very 
popular and influential gentleman, at that time commanding the Seven- 
teenth Regiment, sitting quietly in one of the boxes, looking on “at the 
wreck of matter and the crush of goods and chattels,” he went to him, 
and said in a respectful but suggestive tone, ‘“‘Colonel, why don’t you read 
the Riot Act?” 

“Why, what would be the use of that, Mr. Graves,” replied Mr. Simons. 
“We can call spirits from the vasty deep, but will they come when you do 
call them? It is proper I should explain to you, sir, that the very persons 


* Probably Samuel Colleton Graves, of Fairlawn barony. He is buried at St. 
Michael’s, Charleston. See this Magazine, I, 340. A.K.G. 
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now engaged, as you see, taking the law in their own hands, are members 
of the different companies that compose the regiment J have the honor to 
command!” 

Caldwell was a very good light comedian; his ‘‘Belcour,” in the West 
Indian, was a very graceful performance, and many others of his light 
comedy parts had equal merit. I first became acquainted with Mr. Cald- 
well when he was a stock actor, engaged for the second comedy and youth- 
ful tragedy business at the theatre in Liverpool, located in Williamson 
Square, Mr. Lewis the manager. He used to teach fencing in his leisure 
hours, and was in the habit of coming once a week—every Saturday 
afternoon—to give lessons to the boys at a school I was at, for two years, 
in the then suburbs of that famed commercial town, Liverpool. 

Holman was a very good general actor, and his daughter, Miss Holman, 
was a highly educated lady as well as delicate and finished actress; they 
led the business of course, and whilst no one could witness their perform- 
ances without being gratified, yet their frequent appearance as lovers, 
and as husband and wife, in characters where the relations as well as the 
text was unfavorable to effect, detracted in some measure from the other- 
wise very deep and lasting, and very agreeable impression that would 
always have been made.... 

Those of my age who remember Gilfert [Charles 1815-24], and things 
appertaining to the old Theatre in Broad-street, must recollect that for 
many seasons during Holman’s management, Gilfert was leader of the 
Orchestra, and of course occupied a central and elevated seat in the or- 
chestral department, close to the footlights of the stage. He was not only 
accustomed to play nightly in this place, but he had no particular ob- 
jection to another kind of play in another place. The truth is, Gilfert was 
reputed, at that time, occasionally “to go his pile upon a card.” The initiated 
into the mysteries of any of the popular games of chance, will understand 
what is meant by this expression. 

One night when Mr. Cooper was performing “Beverley” to Miss Hol- 
man’s “Mrs. Beverley” in the tragedy of the Gamester, the whole house in 
tears at the sad ruin in which the terrible propensity of the infatuated 
husband had plunged his pilfered and yet doating wife, in one of the most 
pathetic scenes of this truly domestic drama, “Beverley,” the gamester, 
thus inveighs against the pernicious habit of gambling: 

‘What had I to do with play? I wanted nothing. My wishes and my means were 
equal. The poor followed me with blessings; love scattered roses on my pillow, and 


morning waked me to delight. Oh! bitter thought that leads to what I was, by what 
I am.”’ 


To give full effect to these words, it was a part of Cooper’s stage business, 
whenever he uttered them in the performance of the part, to dash down 
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violently, in the remorse of the moment, a pack of cards upon the floor. 
On the night I allude to, Gilfert, like the rest of the audience, seemed 
looking on with apparent concern; but as Tom Cooper dashed the cards 
down upon the stage, one of the pack—an ace it was—happened to roll 
towards the orchestra, and turned up close to where Gilfert was sitting. 
The ruling passion of poor Gilfert was not to be resisted. He promptly 
choked his emotion, if he had been experiencing any, and said in a semi- 
whisper, but loud enough to be heard by many nearest him in the pit: 

“Mr. Beverley, on account of your unoffending little family, I’ll give 
you another chance: J’ll go you a thousand upon that card!” ... 

I should add that after Holman’s dispute with Caldwell, he immediately 
relinquished the Management of the Theatre. But before he left the city 
many of his former friends and associates, though deeply regretting the 
mistake he had made, yet still desirous of remembering only that he was 
an educated polished gentleman, called upon him to express their sympathy 
in his trouble, and to bid him adieu. He went North, where, finding nothing 
to do professionally, his means diminishing, he became a broken-hearted 
and dispairing man; disappointed, unhappy, brooding over his adversities, 
his pride greatly wounded, he died suddenly at Rockaway, Long Island, 
New York.... 


No. III’ 


Holman having left Charleston, Gilfert having married Miss Holman, 
became manager of the Southern Circuit, comprising the Charleston, 
Savannah and Augusta Theatres. A new era in theatricals may be said, 
then, to have commenced. Gilfert engaged a very strong company, which 
he was enabled to keep together, as he employed them the whole year 
round—during the fall, winter, and spring at the South, and during the 
summer in Albany, New York. This arrangement worked very well for 
sometime, until Gilfert aimed at something more worthy his genius, 
having embarked in a co-partnership with Major Smith, and Samuel 
Governeaur, Esq., in the management of the Bowery Theatre—a new 
and handsome building, erected expressly for these gentlemen in New 
York, soon becoming a formidable rival to the old Park Theatre, which 
had been conducted for many years previously, with signal success by 
Price & Simpson. 

The Theatre in Charleston, as managed by Gilfert, could always boast 
of a strong company, so that the different stars who visited our city felt 
confident of being well supported, and the pieces brought out, being well 
put upon the stage in every respect.... 

First then, as to Mrs. Whitlock [1803-05]. She was a sister of the great 


26 Charleston Daily Courier, March 21, 1870. 
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John Kemble, and the no less renowned Mrs. Siddons. As turfmen always 
contend ‘‘blood will tell,” she had a right to be, as she was, a very ac- 
complished actress. Like one of her brothers, Stephen Kemble, who it was 
said could play “Falstaff” without stuffing, she was rather on a large 
scale for a woman, but in consequence of her commanding figure, her 
“Lady Macbeth,” as she rendered it, was a grand and terrible portraiture. 
When she uttered the words, 


“Come, come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here; 
And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top full 
Of direst cruelty.”’ 


it was easy to imagine you saw before you the impersonation of the very 
dame it was Shakespeare’s aim to draw. 
And again when she said, 


“T have given suck, and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me; 
I would, while it is smiling in my face, 
Have plucked my nipple from his boneless gums, 
And dash’d the brains out, had Isosworn.... ” 


she looked as if she was the very woman that could and would do it. 

And yet, with all this bold outline, this sterness of delineation, from 
her long practical experience on the stage, and knowledge of the effect to 
be produced by an appropriate costume, in any particular part she could 
so make herself up as to represent the most delicate part, even the peasant 
boy “Fidele’”’, in Cymbaline, for instance, in a very satisfactory manner, 
in the absence of a younger and prettier woman. 

She was a little advanced in life at the time I am alluding to. She soon 
after returned to England—life’s labor past—to die at home, at last! 


INCLEDON—PHILLIPS—-BRAHAM 


It is impossible to draw a comparison between these far-famed vocalists, 
so unlike they were, cast in moulds, very different, mentally and physically. 
Incledon [Benjamin Charles 1817] was rough and burly in appearance. He 
was a very indifferent actor, too, and this he must have been aware of, 
for he always hurried over the words of his part, as if wishing, the sooner 
to come to his songs, which he never failed to give with power and spirit 
—who will ever forget in the Duena, “Had I a heart for falsehood framed, 
it ne’er could injure you, for though your tongue no promise claimed, 
your charms would make me true.’”’ Stevens’ great song of ““The Storm,” 
was a favorite with him, and he sung it admirably, heightening the effect 
by appropriate action. 
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Phillips [Aaron J. 1815;18;41] was a very genteel looking man of fine 
personal appearance besides being a very good singing actor, consequently 
he appeared to great advantage as ‘Count Belino” in the Devil’s Bridge; 
as “Young Meadows” in Love in a Village; and the ‘‘Seraskier’’ in the 
Siege of Belgrade; singing the music of these parts charmingly, as ‘Count 
Belino,” ‘Behold in his soft expressive face”—as Young Meadows ‘This 
beauteous flower so fair to view, I pluck’d because it looked like you;’’ 
and as the Seraskier, that exquisite little Serenade Song, ‘Lilla come down 
to me!” His ‘‘Eveleen’s Bower,’ was so popular as sung by him, whenever 
it was announced, strengthened the bill of the play, drew together a good 
house, and never failed to delight numerous listeners. 

Braham, in figure, was different from his brother vocalists. He was 
more of the sturdy order, in height shorter than either—not so ungainly as 
Incledon, nor so graceful as Phillips... nevertheless, he was eminently 
entitled to the favor he long enjoyed in England as a musical wonder. 
Can any thing have been finer than the style in which he rendered many 
of his own compositions, among the number “When absent from her 
whom my soul holds most dear,” and the deep impression made by 
“Scots, wha hae with Wallace bled,” may be attributed in a great measure, 
to the powerful manner in which Braham sung it. 

Something still remains to be said in alluding to these gentlemen. Incle- 
don was remarkable for the enthusiasm he displayed in his art. He loved 
it, as much for the pleasure he himself derived from it, as it was capable 
of affording to others. He never seemed more content and happy than 
when in company with those who appreciated music. It was very common 
with him, on making a morning call, and finding a well-tuned piano in the 
drawing room to sit down to it, voluntarily, with an apparently irresistable 
impulse, and perform a concert of songs, solos from famous oratorios, 
and many brilliant concerted passages. 

Not so with Phillips—he was no enthusiast in his art—he only valued it, 
and cared for it for what he was earning by it. It may, rightly, be inferred 
from the rule of conduct he laid down for himself during his long career 
as a vocalist, that he regarded his musical education, not as an accomplish- 
ment, altogether, but like any other profession or trade, to be paid for if 
employed, ‘‘the laborer being worthy of his hire’’—hence, he never accepted 
an invitation to public or private parties when there was a probability of 
his being asked to sing. I knew but few instances of his contributing a song, 
when it was possible to decline without giving offense. 

It is right to add that Phillips was a very conscientious man in his 
business transactions. He fulfilled to the letter, in spirit and in truth, all 
the engagements he made, taking care always to arrive in time and to sing 
in time. 
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Braham, like Incledon, loved his art. I will not say for “‘itself alone,” 
but I will say whenever he found he could add to the pleasure of a circle 
of friends, however small, he would readily contribute one or more of his 
favorite songs. I will give an instance of his willingness to oblige in this 
manner. When he was last in Charleston, Mr. Cogdell invited him to 
dinner, and asked a few friends to meet him socially. The party consisted 
of Mr. Rose, Mr. Hopley, Mr. Murray, Mr. Vanderhorst, Dr. Irving and 
another gentleman, I cannot now call to mind, making eight at table, 
with our host and Mr. Braham. 

After dinner, Mr. Braham said, “Mr. Murray, I understand, you sing 
a song I admire very much for its words and its music, ‘The Sea.” Do 
let me hear it?” 

Murray complied. Braham thanked him, and then said, “I will in return 
sing for you,” and turning to me, said, “What shall it be?’”’ I immediately 
replied, ‘‘one of your own songs, Mr. Braham, 


The bird that sings in yonder cage, 
Sings to me notes of sorrow. 


I heard you sing it many years ago, and from some inexplicable cause, 
it touched me deeper than you can imagine. I should like to hear it once 
more!”’ 

“Be it so, then,” he politely answered. Without a moment’s delay, he 
arose, and went to the piano, and sang it;—oh! how sweetly! This done, 
he went from one song to another, to the infinite delight of the party. 

Braham, of the three vocalists mentioned above, is the only survivor. 
Incledon attained to the allotted span of life, three score years and ten. 
Phillips died about 65 years old. Braham still lives, I believe, at 91. 

I have always been told his true patronymic appellation was Abraham, 
and that he dropped the A to be known by a name that would look and 
sound better on the play bills. As no doubt he is an Israelite, an Israelite 
without guile, I would recommend him now in his venerable age, before 
he goes hence and is no more seen, to resume the name of the good old 
patriarch, his ancestor, that the present generation may reverently hail 
him truly as good old Father Abraham, and call him blessed. 


No. IV”? 
POWER 
... [Tyrone 34;40] Power, the very soul and embodiment of drollery, 


whose comic talents everybody admired, and whose sad fate was so sincerely 
lamented, deserves a kind mention, particularly from one, who derived 


27 Ibid., April 8, 1870. 
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as much gratification as I did from his perculiar talent, and his very clever 
impersonations—the like of which, so easy, so natural, we cannot hope to 
see again immediately, his pleasant humor being at present with him “In 
the deep bosom of the ocean buried.” In my long life I have known but 
three men, to be trusted with Irish parts—they have, indeed, “been few 
and far between’”—Johnstone, Connor, Power. Johnstone was the first 
to make this line of business his own; Connor followed him: and Power 
succeeded Connor—no one presumed to be a rival to either of them, public 
opinion deeming them unapproachable, they enjoyed a monopoly of all 
leading Irish parts during their professional career. 

After the old Theatre in Broad-street was pulled down, and before the 
new one in Meeting-street could be occupied, the residents of Charleston, 
so long accustomed to a Theatre, missed very much their favorite pastime, 
and looked around to see what could be done to provide a temporary 
substitute. Some of the old habitues of the “‘old Theatre,” took the matter 
in hand, when it very soon occurred to them, as feasible, to fit up for 
dramatic performances, the Circus, a large wooden building, standing as 
may be remembered by some of my readers, at the corner of Queen and 
Friend streets. This was very promptly done, and a tolerably convenient 
place arranged—the ring converted into a pit, and a commodious stage 
erected with scenery sufficient for the usual stock pieces. I recollect several 
distinguished artists performing there, Cooper and his talented daughter 
Priscilla among the number. 

Power visited Charleston at that time, and played there, drawing 
crowded houses. 

Power, it may be remarked, though becoming so well known in his own 
country and in this; so extraordinarily successful as an actor of comic 
parts, relied, in his early career, upon his power as a Tragedian; and that 
the discovery of his great and humorous ability, by which he elevated 
and established himself so firmly in after years, in public favor, was very 
much of an accident. On the death of Connor, the favored representative of 
Irish character at Covent Garden, the managers of that theatre were for 
a time greatly embarrassed to find some one to supply his place. At last 
it occurred to them, knowing Power’s versatility, to propose to him to 
allow them to make a trial of him. Power caught eagerly at the welcome 
opportunity, and his first attempt was so successful as to establish him at 
once as rightful successor to “Irish Johnstone” and Connor... . 


WALLACK 


There have been within my recollection four Wallacks that have been 
distinguished, and deservedly so. If it is true that “‘Poeta nascitur, non fit” 
why not an actor, also? Why should he not inherit the talent—when born, 
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as it were, to the boards. First, there was James Wallack, the elder, and 
his brother Henry; then their two sons, James W. Wallack, Jr., son of 
Henry, and Lester Wallack, son of the elder James. Three of these ac- 
complished artists I have seen with pleasure on the Charleston boards; 
the other, Mr. James Wallack, Jr., I have always regretted never having 
had an opportunity of welcoming to our community so finished a repre- 
sentative of the histrionic art, as he is.... 

I will not dwell upon my early friend, “Jim Wallack,” having said so 
much about him, in a former series, but pass on to his brother Henry, who 
I remember seeing make his first appearance here [1819]—it was in the 
character of “‘Rolla’”—a very acceptable performance fully appreciated 
by a fine house. He followed up the favorable impression he made by 
wisely confining himself to characters, that seemed exactly suited to him, 
‘Pescara,’ and some melodramatic parts, ““Daram,” “The Ethiop,” and 
some others, going through his engagement with profit to himself, and 
to the general satisfaction. 

Now for a word or two about Lester Wallack, before I take leave of 
this gifted family. 

The fame of this gentleman extends far and wide. All ears intent upon 
hearing what is doing for the legitimate drama in this country, are turned 
to his Theatre and Mr. Booth’s in New York.... 

Mr. Wallack, the elder, was an experienced, a very pains-taking manager, 
determined to have everything about him befitting the high character of 
the Theatre that bore his name. His son Lester has proved a worthy son 
of a worthy sire. With talents of his own, equalled by few stars, he wisely 
resolved, like his father, to conduct his Theatre with a stock company, 
strong enough to act and play, old and new, in a manner that the public 
can nightly depend upon a rational and pleasing amusement—can calcu- 
late upon an opportunity of seeing every new piece in succession that 
has been submitted to the judgment of a London audience, and been 
approved, put upon the stage with appropriate scenery, well dressed, 
well studied, well rehearsed, well performed—no liberties taken with the 
words of the author—no one venturing to say, more or less, than is set 
down for him—every member of the company, from the highest to the 
lowest, reliable and to be depended upon.... 

I have mentioned four gentlemen of the Wallack family in terms of 
personal regard and admiration of their professional attainments and 
celebrity in their respective roles. I must now, in addition, speak with all 
due respect of another member of the Wallack family—Mrs. Jones—a 
sister of James Wallack, Sr., who possessed a full share of the family 
talent and distinction. She preceded her brother to this country, and was 
well received and appreciated. She was a good musician, possessed an 
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exquisite voice, with much cultivation, giving great effect to the minor 
operas, and to the “Country Girl,” “Romp,” ‘“Moggy McGilpin,” and 
characters in that line. After a season in Philadelphia, (where she first 
made her appearance in this country,) an engagement was offered her in 
New York, which she accepted, and soon became an immense favorite 
there, when, alas, for all human calculations, an insidious disease closed, 
in early life, a career that promised fame and fortune!... 


No. VI* 


In the early part of Gilfert’s management, he occupied a house situated 
in Price’s Alley, near King-street, which he dignified by the title of ““Brand- 
enburg Castle,”” where he was wont literally to keep open house and 
entertain daily his friends and patrons of the Theatre. It was no common 
sight to see at his hospitable board, the choice spirits of the day—‘‘the lads 
of the village,’ as Gilfert called them; the two Remosseins—Jarvis, the 
painter, a man of rare amusing qualities, and inexhaustable spirits—Dr. 
Farmer, the poet—Isaac Harby, a fine Belle Lettre scholar—Colleton 
Graves, an excellent classic, though eccentric—Thomas Cochrane; Wm. 
H. Miller; Samuel Lothrop; Charles Graham; R. W. Cogdell, (gentleman 
duck, by which appellation he was known to the whole town,)—and other 
jovial characters of Gilfert’s liking, with all the stars that happened to 
be from time to time in Charleston, fulfilling an engagement. 

This mode of life continued till Gilfert removed into the theatre, oc- 
cupying very comfortable and convenient quarters, prepared for him on 
the Northwestern portion of the building. Here the revelries were resumed; 
there was a reunion of his intimates every night in his private sitting 
room, after the performances were over, he giving frequent assurances 
that he esteemed those to be his truest friends who would stick to him to 
the last, and when they came around him, should experience, like Juliet, 
the pleasure of delay, and manifest by their late tarrying, that 

Parting is such sweet sorrow, 
They could say good-night, till it be morrow. 

Some very amusing scenes occur to me, characteristic of Gilfert and 
his friends. Gilfert, like many other fast men in this world, was sometimes 
“hard up,” and had frequently to calculate upon his intimates to supply 
him with the needful, to relieve him from threatening embarrassments. 
Among other he always counted with certainty upon was Mr. Thomas 
Cochrane. But he had so repeatedly taxed the kind offices of that gentle- 
man, that, generous man as he was, he thought it time to begin to con- 
sider how much his acquaintance with Gilfert was costing him, and whether 


*8 Ibid., April 11, 1870. 
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he was justified in augmenting by any future loans the amount of Gilfert’s 
indebtedness already to him. As he was one day pondering on this state 
of things, Gilfert “dropped in” to Mr. Cochrane’s place of business in 
Broad-street, opposite the now Southwestern Rail Road Bank building. 
Cochrane pursued the calling of a broker and auctioneer at that time, 
in a one-and-a-half story wooden building, (since pulled down) occupied 
for years, as my older readers will remember, by Mrs. Van Rhyn as a fancy 
store, and where she made a large fortune. 

Being passionately fond of music Mr. Cochrane usually had in his 
office, confided to him for sale, a fine piano or two, and it was the habit 
of Gilfert, being a composer of music, and performing on the piano, of 
exquisite taste and brilliant execution, to give him a call in the course of 
the day in his perambulations from the theatre to the postoffice, never 
failing in the course of those visits to seat himself at one of the instruments 
and play an air or two to the manifest delight of his enraptured hearer. 

In this way Gilfert possessed the power of mesmerizing Mr. Cochrane 
so effectually he could bend him completely to his will, and make him do, 
it seemed to me, exactly as he wished. 

Gilfert, as I have said above, had just “dropt in,” as usual, on one of 
his morning calls, and being, as he said, that day, in a generous mood, 
was disposed ‘‘to do something handsome,” (a favorite expression with 
him,) for his friend Cochrane; consequently proposed to exchange checks 
with him for a time, for $500, assuring him that this amount, however 
negligent he may have been to honor some of his other promises, should 
certainly be paid when due. To the surprise of Gilfert, he found Mr. 
Cochrane not only in no accomodating spirit that morning, but more than 
this, manifestly disposed to tell him a bit of his mind for his short comings— 
to upbraid him, in fact, for the provoking shortness of his memory in al- 
lowing previous notes to be dishonored at maturity. Gilfert pondered a 
while, and remembering the influence he could wield over him, immediately 
took his place at one of the pianos, and bewitchingly executed, as no 
other man could do, Mr. Cochrane’s favorite airs from Midas, Gilfert at 
the same time adroitly repeating soto voce, but loud enough to be heard, 
the words in the opera, belonging to the air he was playing. 


“Pray, Goody, please to moderate the rancor of your tongue, 
Why flash those sparks of fury from your eyes? 

Remember when the judgment’s weak, the prejudice is strong— 

Try me, ply me, 

Prove ere you deny me; 

If you cast me 

Off, you blast me, 
Never more to rise!”’ 
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The more Cochrane stormed, the more perseveringly and coaxingly 
did Gilfert repeat the words.... 

As the air proceeded, Cochrane might be seen drawing nearer and 
nearer to the instrument, with his hand to his ear (being a little hard of 
hearing) that he might not lose a note. 

Sufficient to say, after awhile Cochrane was mollified, Gilfert triumphant! 

Never shall I forget, with what an arch look, peeping over his spectacles 
in a manner peculiar to Gilfert; with what consummate tact, when he saw 
the conquest he had made, ‘‘to make assurance double sure,”’ he suddenly 
struck up after a melodious prelude, that exquisite gem of his own compo- 
sition, written expressly for, and always rapturously encored in, the ef- 
fective melody of the Flying Dutchman: “Return, O my love, and we'll 
never never part.” 

The scene ended, by Gilfert accomplishing the object of his visit. He 
got what he applied for, and went away with a check for $500 in his pocket 
a richer man, but I fear, not a better: leaving my too confiding friend Mr. 
Cochrane by no means a wiser one! 

Mr. Cochrane’s intimates often joked him on the subject, and said 
what more could he expect, for Gilfert was candid enough to say the five 
hundred dollars was only a loan for a time, but he meant for all time, as 
he did in many of his other pecuniary negotiations. 

Gilfert died in the City of New York. His death was very startling, 
though looked for several days to occur at any moment. I do not intend 
to detail all that passed on that solemn occasion, for it ought not to find a 
place in these light sketches. I will only briefly say, then, that he had been 
in a state of coma for many hours, fast passing from life away. His kind 
physician, Dr. Francis, and many other gentlemen, were devoted in their 
attentions to him. He was delirious at times, and kept muttering, (it was 
“the ruling passion strong in death’’), “I hear my music playing.” 

A few moments before he breathed his last, he was as helpless as a 
child; so weak, he had not the power to raise his hand to his head; but 
to the horror of all in the room he suddenly sprang from the bed with the 
strength of an athlete, and stood upon the floor in the attitude of a 
ancient gladiator, ready for combat!—he was immediately surrounded 
by all of his more intimate friends present, when he fell back into the 
arms of one of them, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye—a CORPSE! 





(To be continued) 
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DEATH NOTICES FROM THE CITY GAZETTE OF 
CHARLESTON, §&. C. 


Contributed by ExizapetH Heywarp JERVEY 
(Continued from April 1949) 


In the April 1951 issue of this Magazine, the printing of marriage and death 
notices, 1777-1791, which had been accidentally omitted, was completed. We now 
resume publication of nineteenth century notices, suspended in April 1949. 


Died, on Saturday the 1st inst. Lewis A. C. Schutt, a native of this 
city, in the 23d year of his age. (Thursday, February 6, 1823) 


The friends and acquaintances of Thomas P. Harvey and Archibald M. 
Harvey, are requested to attend the Funeral of their mother, Mrs. Mary 
Harvey, from her late residence no. 30 Society-street, This Afternoon 
at 4 o’clock. (Thursday, February 6, 1823) 


Died on Saturday the Ist inst. Lewis A. C. Schutt, a native of this 
city in the 33d year of his age. (Saturday, February 8, 1823.) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Samuel J. Wagner, likewise those 
of Mr. Robert Stent, are respectfully invited to attend the Funeral of 
the latter, This Afternoon at 4 o’clock, at 118 Queen-street, corner of 
Archdale-st. (Tuesday, February 11, 1823) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. and Mrs. Collier, will attend 
the Funeral of the latter, at 11 o’clock This Forenoon, from her late res- 
idence No. 14 Wentworth-street. (Wednesday, February 12, 1823) 


A Jury of inquest was impannelled yesterday morning at Jacob Furr’s 
farm back of the Washington Race Course, to inquire into the cause or 
causes, which led to the death of John Watt, of Orangeburg District; 
aged about 45 years. From the evidence adducted to the Jury, they brought 
in their verdict that the deceased came to his death by intemperence. 
John Michel, Coroner for the Parishes St. Philip and St. Michael. (Satur- 
day, February 22, 1823) 


Died in this city, on the 22d inst. in the 28th year of his age, Mr. Isaac 
Foster, a native of New-Jersey but for several years a resident of this 
city. (Monday, February 24, 1823) 
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Died, at Philadelphia, on the 14th inst. in the 47th year of his age, Mr. 
Samuel Relf, late Editor of the Philadelphia Gazette. (Monday, February 
24, 1823) 


Departed this life on the 15th inst. after a lingering illness of eleven 
weeks which he bore with Christian fortitude Mr. Henry Wish, in his 
46th year. (Tuesday, February 25, 1823) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Capt. William Stafford, are invited 
to attend his funeral, This Afternoon, at 4 o’clock, at Mr. Samuel Web- 
ber’s, Pritchard’s Lane. (Tuesday, February 25, 1823) 


Died on the 28th of January last at the Cherokee Agency, Colonel 
Return Jonathan Meigs. (Wednesday, February 26, 1823) 


The friends and acquaintances of Mr. Isaac Morgan, are invited to 
attend his funeral This Afternoon, at 4 o’clock, from his late residence, 
No. 36, George-street, without further invitation. (Wednesday, February 
26, 1823) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of the Hon. Judge William Van Ness, 
of New York, of Judge Bay and of John Bay, as also the members of the 
Charleston Bar, are respectfully invited to attend the funeral of the 
former, This Day, at 12 o’clock, from the house of Mr. Bay, in New-street. 
(Saturday, March 1, 1823) 

Departed this life on the 27th ult. in this city the honorable Wm. W. 
Van Ness, a native of the state of New York, and for many years, one of its 
most distinguished ornaments. ...a politician, a lawyer, and a judge of 
the Supreme Court of New-York for 15 years. ... Attacked with a pulmo- 
nary complaint, he was advised, a short time since, to try a change of 
air, But alas! the finger of death was already pointed at his victim....a 
numerous circle of friends and connections administered to him all those 
attentions which give comfort... . . Amicus. (Tuesday, March 4, 1823) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. Henry Matthews, are respect- 
fully invited to attend his funeral This Afternoon, at 4 o’clock from his 
late residence, No. 24 Elliott-street. (Thursday, March 6, 1823) 


Died, on the 22d in St. John’s Berkley, Captain Henry Ravenel, in 
the seventy-third year of his age. He was an active soldier of the Revolu- 
tion, who steadily adhered to the heroic Marion, through the whole of 
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the eventful conflict. Few now survive of the patriot band, whose memory 
alone can faithfully portray the dangers and privations they cheerfully 
encountered in the cause of their country. (Friday, March 7, 1823) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Nell, are invited 
to attend the Funeral of the former, from his late residence, Rope-walk, 
Meeting-street, near the Lines, at 3 o’clock This Afternoon. (Friday, 
March 7, 1823) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. Anthony Newton, are particu- 
larly invited to attend his funeral from his late residence This Afternoon, 
at half past 3 o’clock, without further invitation. (Monday, March 10, 
1823) 


Died, on Thursday 6th inst. after a short but severe illness, in the 
69th year of his age Mr. Jesse Nell, a native of the state of Virginia, but 
for upwards of forty years a much esteemed and highly respected in- 
habitant of this city....his afflicted family and friends will long feel 
and lament the loss of so kind and affectionate a husband, so tender and 
indulgent a father, and so pleasing and amiable a friend. (Friday, March 
21, 1823) 


Died, on the 25th Dec. last in London, Louisa Caroline, wife of Admiral 
Richard Graves, in the 63d year of her age. Mrs. Graves was a native of 
South Carolina and the mother of five children. ... (Thursday, March 
27, 1823) 


(To be continued) 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS* 
REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


A Diary From Dixie. By Mary Boykin Chesnut. Edited by Ben Ames 
Williams. (Boston: Houghton Miflin Company, 1949. Pp. xii, 572. Frontis- 
piece, index. $5.00.) 

For its first publication forty-five years ago, Mrs. Chesnut’s diary was 
edited by two ladies, one the friend to whom the author had bequeathed 
the diary, the other a professional writer of popular biography. These 
editors stated frankly that they had condensed and revised the manu- 
script, omitting whatever was “of personal or local interest rather than 
general’”’. They reproduced a page of the diary in facsimile without apology 
for its variance from their printed version. Scholars who yielded to the 
temptation to cite or quote Mrs. Chesnut on the strength of this edition 
clearly took a rash course. They have no occasion for surprise now when 
a new editor tells them that the ladies published selections amounting to 
150,000 words from a work of nearly 400,000. 

Although the new edition is twice as long as the old, the new matter is 
scarcely less interesting than that previously chosen. In revealing the 
diary’s magnitude, and making so much more of it available, Mr. Wil- 
liams, already well known as an historical novelist, has rendered a distinct 
service to history. 

The new edition is no mere supplement. Much as it exceeds the old in 
length, it omits some passages that the ladies printed. Others reappear 
in greatly altered form so that the two editions sometimes seem like dif- 
ferent translations from a foreign book or conflicting restorations of a 
damaged papyrus. Mr. Williams considers that his predecessors left out 
the diary’s “most interesting passages’. The ladies might reply that this 
depends on where one’s interests lie. Undoubtedly they did, as he says, 
suppress some portions that they thought “might offend persons then 
living”, but his much graver charge that others were omitted ‘‘because 
they shocked the editors, or because they presented a picture of condi- 
tions under slavery which the editors hoped might be forgotten’? would 
be harder to sustain. The ladies did not balk at printing Mrs. Chesnut’s 
discussion of illicit relations between Negro slave women and their white 
masters. If her account of the gruesome murder of a gentle old mistress 
by her pampered house servants is missing from the first edition, that 


* This department will print queries not exceeding fifty words, from members of 
the Society. The charge to non-members is one dollar for each fifty words or less. 
Copy should be sent The Secretary, Fireproof Building, Charleston 5, 8. C. 
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may only show the editors’ lack of a novelist’s instinct for the dramatic. 
The incident could have occurred as readily with free servants as “under 
slavery’. Apparently Mr. Williams, like Mrs. Chesnut herself, sometimes 
confuses evils that arose from slavery with those that proceeded inex- 
orably from the juxtaposition of black and white. Far from discrediting 
slavery, this murder might be used in its justification. The earlier editors 
probably did consider it a matter ‘of local interest”, and that interpre- 
tation is still defensible. In brief, although Mr. Williams’ additions are 
always interesting, from an historical point of view it would appear that 
the most valuable part of the diary is in both editions. 

Wherever the power of selection exists, its exercise will produce variance, 
particularly when more than a generation lies between editors’ labors. 
In proportions and in contents, the new edition is much better adapted 
to current tastes than the edition of 1905. We now have two fascinating 
versions of Mrs. Chesnut, and it becomes clear that her complete manu- 
script should be printed exactly as she left it. 

Mrs. Chesnut was a great lady of South Carolina in what most South 
Carolinians still regard as the proudest period of their history. She wrote 
well and her diary is at once a dramatic tale and a valuable record. Still 
more, it is an epitome of herself and of the civilization that produced 
her. Its ladies were the standard by which the old South asked to be 
judged. If we still desire to understand that lost world, we should strive 
to put this document in evidence. 

That it has not been put in evidence yet should be emphasized. Mr. 
Williams is as frank as his predecessors in disclaiming either completeness 
or accuracy for his edition. According to his preface, ‘“‘occasionally a 
noun or a verb has been supplied, or a phrase inserted or transposed.” 
No dots nor asterisks indicate his omissions. ‘‘Negro dialect,”’ 
us, “‘has been left as she wrote it,’’ but what else has? His purpose was 
“to make the Diary easily readable”’. In this he has succeeded admirably, 
but it might still be readable without textual amendment. On the other 
hand, readability and utility both call for more footnotes clarifying Mrs. 
Chesnut’s allusions to persons and things more familiar then than now. 
Here is a noble task awaiting some young scholar eager to win his spurs 
in the hard-fighting field of Confederate history. 

St. JuLIEN R. CHILps 


he assures 


The Jews of Charleston: A History of an American Jewish Community. 
By Charles Resnikoff and U. Z. Engelman. (Philadelphia: The Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1950. Pp. xii, 344. Illustrations, notes, 
bibliography. $4.00.) 

This history of one of the oldest Jewish communities in America was 
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compiled as an important and permanent part of an extensive bicenten- 
nial celebration of the founding of Beth Elohim congregation in Charles- 
ton. Although Jews were in Carolina very soon after settlement, apparently 
no congregation was organized until eighty years later. Throughout the 
centuries, members of the Jewish community in Charleston have held a 
high place in the economic, cultural and political life of the city, enjoying 
both security and equality—a record of no little significance in an age 
when the spirit of persecution and intolerance is once more rife in the 
world. 

The story of this truly American Jewish community is of absorbing 
interest. Based upon careful research, the well-documented chapters un- 
fold as smoothly as the lives of the refugees who found sanctuary. In 
every war touching the old city, Jewish men were soldiers, and Jewish 
women worked on the homefront. Able Jews have found their places in 
the professions and politics. Gifted Jews have developed their talents 
in literature and the fine arts. 

Use of the chancery records would have added a little more to the 
personal side of the history. Dr. Rosa Hirschmann should have sbeen 
mentioned as one of the first women, if not the first, to receive a degree 
from the Medical College of the State of South Carolina. One of the few 
errors in the book is repeated from an error in The Jews of South Carolina, 
by the scholarly Barnett A. Elzas: the dates of Judge Montgomery Moses’ 
term are given as 1876-1877, thus placing him in the Hampton regime. 
Actually, he was elected in 1873 in Governor Scott’s administration, and 
was impeached in 1876 during Governor Chamberlain’s term 

Minor flaws, however, do not alter the fact that The Jews of Charleston 
is a valuable addition to the historiography of Charleston and of the 
United States. The Jewish community of Charleston has set an example 
which other communities should emulate. 

A. K. G. 


Early History of Sumter Churches. By Thomas McAlpin Stubbs. II- 
lustrated by Elizabeth White. (Sumter: Osteen-Davis Printing Co., 1950. 
Pp. 32. Map, bibliography. $1.25 ) 

This commendable and interesting study tells briefly of the founding 
of some twenty different religious groups in Sumter County. In his digging 
the writer has brought out little-known facts such as the founding of 
Roberts Academy, second Baptist institution of higher education, the 
library of which was to fall to the next vigorous Baptist school, Furman 
Institute, then at Hillcrest. 

The proof of Mr. Stubbs’ catholic interests is plain in the fact that 
the local beginnings of the Jewish and Roman Catholic faiths are noted. 
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Indeed the most significant conclusion Mr. Stubbs draws, concerns the 
common kindliness and breadth of view which in instance after instance 
leads the members of a well established religious group to assist and en- 
courage the efforts of new and different congregations to get a start. 
The booklet is a valuable contribution to the history of the county and 
of the denominations mentioned. The map of the area is a real aid to the 
reader. Miss White’s illustrations of the old churches lend great charm. 
MARGARETTA PRINGLE CHILDS 


The Historical Commission of South Carolina has launched a handsome 
new series of colonial records with the publication of The Journal of the 
Commons House of Assembly, 1736-1739, edited by J. H. Easterby. Twenty 
volumes of from 600 to 800 pages will be required for the Commons House 
journals, and when this series is completed it will be followed by the 
journals of the Council and the records of other agencies. 


The Historical Commission of the City of Charleston has republished, 
by pérmission of the trustees of the Charleston Library Society, a facsimile 
edition of the city directories of 1782 and 1785, with a Foreword by Mary 
A. Sparkman, secretary of the Commission. The directory of 1782, although 
very brief and not comprehensive, is of especial interest as “‘the earliest 
known printing of a directory of residential identification of any American 
city or town.” 


Elmer Douglas Johnson, Limestone College librarian, who contributed 
to the April issue of this Magazine, has completed ‘The History of South 
Carolina History to 1789’. 


G. L. Summer, Box 281, Newberry, has sent out notices of the publica- 
tion of his Newberry County, Historical and Genealogical (lithoprint, 1950, 
487 pp., $6.50) and his Folklore (80 pp., $1.75). For a short time he is 
offering both together for $7.50. 


J. Powatan Cox of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville, has completed a biography of Dr. Basil Manly, distinguished divine 
and educator, who was born in Edgefield and spent his early years in 
Charleston. 


THE SOCIETY 


From Miss Louisa Poppenheim of Charleston, the Society has received 
a valuable collection of letters written by her father during his service in 
the army of the Confederate States of America. 
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As a public service, on the last Sunday in May the Society conducted 
members and friends on a pilgrimage to the six colonial churches along the 
Cooper River. The basket lunch was served on the picnic grounds of the 
Francis Marion National Forest at Huger’s Bridge. If the members desire, 
other such events may be undertaken in the future. 

On April 14 last, the Society issued an invitation to the South Carolina 
Historical Association to unite with the Society. The invitation was referred 
to the Executive Committee of the Association for consideration. Many 
members of the Association already are members of the Society. 


OTHER HISTORICAL AGENCIES 


The winter meeting of the Darlington County Historical Society was 
held in the library of St. John’s High School, with W. Marshall Bridges 
of Florence, guest speaker, making an address on Thomas Jefferson. 
Officers re-elected were: K. M. James, president; Marion R. Carrigan, 
vice-president; Jacqueline Douglas, secretary. The new members of the 
board of directors are Jack Frierson of Darlington, and J. B. Gilbert of 
Hartsville. 


The Edgefield County Historical Society, Mrs. Mamie Norris Tillman, 
president, sponsored last March the unveiling of a marker on the Martin- 
town Road to commemorate the nearby birthplace of Lieutenant General 
James Longstreet. General Charles P. Summerall made the address and 
an army band from Camp Gordon furnished music for the occasion. 
After the colorful and elaborate ceremonies, Mr. W. W. Mims of Edge- 
field served a barbecue supper at his Savannah River plantation, formerly 
owned by Governor Francis W. Pickens. 


The quarterly meeting of the Sumter County Historical Society on March 
5 last, closed the successful first year of the society’s existence. Officers 
elected for the current year were: Victor C. Barringer, president; W. R. 
Parker, Mrs. 8. O. Plowden, Mrs. H. E. Drevenstedt, J. McBride Dabbs, 
vice-presidents; Mrs. Heyward L. Osteen, secretary; C. D. Cooper, Jr., 
treasurer; T. M. Stubbs and Mrs. P. M. Brown, executive committee. 


As part of the bicentennial celebration last winter, the Jewish com- 
munity of Charleston unveiled a plaque in City Hall Park to the memory 
of Francis Salvador, first Jew elected to public office in South Carolina, 
and the first to die for American independence. 


Dr. St. Julien R. Childs of Charleston was guest speaker at the January 
open meeting of the Beaufort County Historical Society. His address on 
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early attempts at colonization by the Spaniards in the St. Helena section, 
although broad in scope, centered about events which occurred locally. 


At the semi-annual meeting of the Baptist Historical Society in Columbia 
on February 26, Dr. Leah Townsend of Florence, guest speaker, read an 
interesting paper on discipline in the early Baptist churches of South 
Carolina. Officers of the society are: Reverend A. B. Hawkes, president; 
J. W. Moffitt, curator, Mrs. Ollin J. Owens, secretary-treasurer. Mrs, 
Owens is writing a pageant to be used for the Baptist historical celebration 
in Charleston next October. 


The South Carolina Historical Association held its twenty-first annual 
meeting at Columbia College on April fourteenth. At the morning session, 
papers were read by John F. Nau and E. H. Lander. After the business 
session in the afternoon, Samuel G. Stoney gave a reading in Gullah; and 
in the evening, the after-dinner speaker, Dr. Nicholas P. Mitchell, spoke 
on “The South in the Atomic Age.” 


At the fifteenth annual meeting of the University South Caroliniana 
Society on April seventeenth, Dr. C. E. Cauthen of Wofford College made 
an address in Wade Hampton, based largely on the Hampton papers re- 
cently acquired by the society. 


REQUESTS FOR INFORMATION 


Mrs. Florence Herder, Box 393, Weimar, Texas, wants information on 
parentage of Stephen Gilbert, and name of North Carolina county where 
born in 1776. He married Hannah Edmunds, went to Tennessee in 1802, 
to Alabama in 1817, and died in Newton County, Mississippi about 1860. 
His eldest son Samuel Evans was born in 1804. Stephen and Jesse Gilbert, 
Jr., enlisted for War of 1812 the same day, from the same place in Ten- 
nessee. Were they brothers? 


Mrs. Lois Brown Robbins, 5806 Lee Blvd. South, Arlington, Va., wants 
family data: Sterling Adkins was born 1775-80; his daughter Mary, born 
1810-20 in Darlington, married William Brown, had son Alfred Furman 
Brown, born 1848 in Sumter County, who was father of Mrs. Robbins. 
Gideon Trout, born 1790 in South Carolina, had son Perry G. Trout, born 
1815 in York County, who married Harriet Post; their daughter Lou 
Addie was mother of Mrs. Robbins. 











